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& HE great question in education is not 
concerning the colleges, but concern- 
ing the primary school ; the consider- 
ation of this led to the kindergarten. 
This was not built up, please take 
notice,out of a necessity and so evolved 
through a process of experimental 
growth, but it came full-fledged from 
the brain of Freebel. It can be studied, therefore, as 
we study any machine, the telegraph for instance. The 
study of the kindergarten has led to reconstruction all 
along the line ; especially has the primary school been 
wonderfully improved. In fact, the remarkable activity 
apparent among the teachers of these schools is in won- 
derful contrast to the inaction among those in high 





schools. 
> 
The Board of Estimate and Apportionment of this 
city has allowed $4,448,355 for free education this year. 
In no other city in the world is an equal sum spent for 
free schools. This is a great burden, but it will never 
be lighter, for it is certain that as the years go on it will 
be heavier. But if we should ever come toa curtailment 
it must not be in the lower grades. Retrench, if neces- 
sary above, not below. Let the boys and girls of sixteen 
suffer long before the children of six are compelled to 
sit in crowded, poorly lighted, and badly ventilated 
rooms, or perhaps be kept out of school altogether. 
> 
The prospects of a war with Chile will be talked over 
in every school-room ; it will furnish an opportunity for 
the teacher to state the facts in the case, and to depre- 
cate the destruction of human life when not necessary 
to our own existence. If education means anything, it 
means the happiness and welfare of mankind. There is 
no doubt but that Chile will listen to the advice of Eng- 
land in the matter. There was a mob in New Orleans, 
and several Italians lost their lives. The Italian govern- 
ment listened to the explanations this government made, 
though at first it seemed unwilling. A mob in Valpa- 
raiso killed some of our sailors, and it is the belief of 
all careful observers that Chile will act properly in re- 
gard to the matter. At all events, the voice of the 
teacher should be against fighting. Let the matter be 
discussed as becomes Christian school-rooms. 
> 
A new standard of measurement is proposed—that of 
the wave lengths of light at a given point in the spec- 
trum. There are two now in use. The standard of the 
French is drawn from a quadrant of the earth’s circum- 
ference ; the standard of the English is drawn from the 
length of a pendulum that will beat seconds at the level 
ofthe sea. The new standard would be a natural one ; 
it would be cosmic rather than terrestrial in its origin. 
The idea originated with Prof. Albert A. Michelson, of 
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Clark university; he has devised an apparatus that 
will measure the space of a light wave with exactness, 
and the International bureau of weights and measures 
has invited him to spend the summer at Breteuil to estab- 
lish the standard practically. This will certainly inter- 
est every high school pupil in America. What effect it 
will have on the metric system remains to be seen. 
> 

A good minister was called on to pray at a convention 
of teachers, and in the course of his prayer he said, “ Oh, 
Lord! bless the public school system of education.” 
Afterwards, he remarked, “I never put that in my 
prayers before, and I am sorry I have not.” All modes 
of education should be prayed over; they are plans to 
cause light, knowledge, and religion to exist on earth, 
Public education is a plan in which the people tax them- 
selves for this purpose. 

There are probably a good many men in the pulpits 
look very narrowly at education and spend no 
breath on it; but it deserves to be mentioned in every 
public prayer. Pray if you will “for the President of the 
United States and all others in authority,” but add a 
prayer “for schools of all kinds, that the parents may 
take a deep interest in their welfare and that the teach- 
er may lead a life that will inspire and elevate his 
Pupils.” A work like teaching is worthy of continual 
prayer. 


who 


> 

The entrance of manual training into colleges adds 
another title to the courses of study; it startled the 
world (some part of it,) to find students were graduated 
as “scientific ” and “classical.” ‘The College of the City 
of New York adds “ mechanical ;” there are 13 “ me- 
chanical ” sophomores, go “mechanigal” freshmen, and 
271 “mechanical” sub-freshmen. It is believed the 
world will stand the shock. When a City like New York 
has its 150,000 pupils trained in handwork, its colleges 
will somewhat change their courses. 

> 

The older the world grows the more it thinks of the 
welfare of the coming generation. This thought of 
those who are to follow us is quite opposite to the thought 
of those who have preceded us. In the early stages of 
the world’s history, hero worship was a great feature; as 
time rolls on, there is less of that, and more thought of 
the future residents of the world. This is not remark- 
able in these days of wonderful invention ; who can but 
wonder what the world will be in one century in advance. 


The new form ol Treasure Trove will certainly 
attract unusual attention. Its mottoe is “ To brighten 
the school-room.” Every teacher who has not seen a 
copy should send for one. It is now 50 cents a year. 


> 
THE JOURNAL readers will notice the absence of Re- 


production Stories and the usual Correspondence in this 
issue. The three pages given to Washington’s Birthday 
entertainment necessarily excluded them. More of 
these will be given next time. 
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“Shall I whip him?” This question asked by a 
teacher from Ohio, is asked by many a teacher when 
some act of disobedience has been committed, or when 
no such act has been committed, but there is a disregard 
of authority. It would make a good subject for a book 
—the change in the attitude of the teacher towards the 
pupil. Once, whipping was considered a part of the day’s 
program ; it was almost as sure to occur as the parsing. 

Of course those were the days when teaching was 
looked at from a material, mechanical, or physical point 
of view, and the teacher ranked down with the mechan- 
ics; he was examined as to his ability to do physical 
prowess ; strength of arm was considered very essential. 
The successful teacher was one who enforced order, who 
compelled obedience. Many a kind-hearted man had 
retired from the winter school in disgrace because “ he 
did not lick enough.” The novice would listen in won- 
derment to the accounts of the experienced teacher of 
tussles and even knock-downs in the school-room, and 
conclude that his way was described in the words of the 


hymn: 
“Those who would (teach) win 
Must surely fight.” 

Even girls were flogged in schools, for all were liable 
to break the rule against whispering or apple-eating. 
The young woman was obliged to remove her stays (as 
corsets were then called) in order that the body might 
be properly pained. ‘The first symptom of rebellion 
against the rod was by mothers; they would not have 
their daughters punished. From this point a disuse of 
the rod grew up. In several cities, like New York, it is 
forbidden ; in some states it is prohibited by law. 

It must be assumed that in the school of the inquirer 
whipping is not forbidden. He has probably a boy that 
is troublesome, that is possibly defiant, and who in many 
ways gives evidence of an unsubdued will. It would 
seem that if he were physically hurt or pained, he would 
come under authority and commence an upward move- 
ment. But the opinion of the school, of the parents, and 
of the teacher himself, on corporal punishment, is not 
what it was twenty-five years ago. All wrong doing is 
regarded more leniently. 

There is besides a more firm reliance on moral influ- 
ences, a better comprehension of them and of ways of 
applying them. The school-room does not resound 
with blows and shrieks as it once did ; there is quietness, 
peace, and dignity there. Moral and spiritual conquests 
have taken the place of the physical warfare that was 
once waged. The pupils have been lifted above the 
mean tricks they once played on the teacher when they 
considered him their natural enemy. The teacher fur- 
nishes employment for their energies instead of per- 
mitting them to be turned against himself. The studies 
are more practical, and appeal to the comprehension of 
the learner. In fact, the school-room of 1890 is entirely 
different from the school-room of 1840. The children 
have come from homes where there is far more refine- 
ment; the teacher is in many cases a graduate of a nor- 
mal school where principles of education have been dis- 
cussed ; the school books, apparatus, and studies, and 
the furniture even, have taken on another aspect, and 
there is a general atmosphere of good will. 

Shall the teacher act in line with this change, or shall 
he take eye for eye and tooth for tooth? Is evil to be 
overcome by resisting it? A noted horse trainer de- 
clares that he never strikes a horse. And a good many 


have come to the conclusion that the nature of the boy 
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was not worse fifty years ago, but that it was not 
then understood. These considerations may throw some 
light on a difficult question ; they are only part of what 
may be said. 


* 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Orlando is in southern central Florida, 175 miles 
south of Jacksonville. It is the county seat of Orange 
county. Col. J. T. 


3eeks is the county superintendent, 
This town is the third in size in the state, containing 
6000 inhabitants ; the county has 3000 pupils attending 
school, and there are 103 teachers. The ratio of white to 
black is about 1 to 2. The average expense per pupil is 
near $10 per annum ; the minimum salary paid per month 
is $30; the average salary is $41. Some are paid as high 
as $100 per month ; this is in the schools of towns like 
Orlando. The schools of this county run for seven 
months (the law requires three months as a minimum). 
This county levies 3 1-2 mills on the dollar; no county 
can levy more than five mills to the dollar. 

There are two schools in Orlando, one for the white 
and one for the colored} and eight white and _ five 
colored teachers. Eachare paid the same salaries for the 
same grade of work irrespective of color, and this is 
true over the entire county. In this county, as in many 
of the best counties, an excellent class of colored teach- 
ers is to be found, that have been honored at the Atlanta 
university and other normal schools. The quality of 
teaching in the colored schools is rapidly rising. The 
great want now is family influence to support what the 
teacher does. The pupil goes from the school to a home 
wanting in literary, social, and religious influences that 
meet the white pupil. : 

In company with Co. Supt. Beeks I visited both the 
white and the colored schools ; at the latter the exercises 
pertaining to Arbor Day were in progress, and the read- 
ings by pupils selected from each grade were of a very 
fair order of merit. The children were orderly and ex- 
hibited self-respect and self-control. Both buildings 
were good and well kept. 

Winter Park is only five miles from Orlando. Here 
Rollins college is situated, of which Rev. E. P. Hooker 
is president. Two new buildings have been added since 
I was here three or four years ago. The situation on 
the shores of Virginia lake is very charming. The 
buildings now consist of a hall, a college for ladies and 
one for gentlemen, a gymnasium, a dining room, and a 
new college for ladies. The campus has twenty acres 
and on it at recess both ladies and gentlemen played 
ball, tennis, etc. Both sexes sat together at the dining 
tables. The number of students is about 150; only a 
few, however, in the college proper—the rest in the pre- 
paratory and sub-preparatory classes. This exhibits one 
of the perplexities of the colleges ; they have to prepare 
their own students and even have primary departments. 
But this will not last always. 

This county is almost a succession of orange groves— 
oranges everywhere. They can be bought for 5 cents 
a box unwrapped.. The gardens have tomatoes, cab- 
bages, peas, onions, strawberries, in them—the latter 
not yetripe. itisa fine county ; frequently you come 
upon a little, pure, clear sheet of water, and there must 
be several of these small lakes in this county. The 
weather is really hot here to-day, January 13. 


Orlando. A. M. K. 
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Primary Spelling. 
(A Symposium.) 

The subject of primary spelling is so generally 
ignored by contributors to educational publications, that 
it has seemed advisable to solicit from leading cities 
from time to time, a brief outline of their plan for teach- 
ing this subject. We present such articles this week 
from Denver, Minneapolis, and Chicago. [Eb.] 


Spelling in Lowest Grades. 


By ELIZABETH SHARE, Madison School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Primary spelling begins with the first steps of prepara- 
tion for reading. This work should lead to the forma- 
tion of several adits. 

First, that of correctly seeing words. Poor spelling is 
usually the direct result of of seeing words as they 
really are. Persistent and accurate work in leading 
children from the first to observe the number, arrange- 
ment, and character of the letters, w/thout their names, in 
each word presented, will result in the Aadit of careful 
observation. Inaccuracy in reproducing words is not 
always the result of inattention. Some children do not 
readily see resemblances and differences of letters. To 
such, special attention should be given. 

In the second place, the Aadit of correct copying of 
words should be emphasized. This work should never 
be done independent of the teacher’s supervision, in the 
early school days. If the children know that all their 
work comes under the teacher’s inspection, carelessness 
and inaccuracy will be reduced to the minimum. 

Fidelity to these two points, accurate observation of 
words before copying, and correctness of copy, will re- 
sult in good spelling, even from the first. It is of far 
more value toa child in first grade to be able to copy 
words thoughtfully than it is to be able to spell them 
mechanically by letter. I have in my school-room a 
list of from seventy-five to one hundred words written 
from memory by children not yet five months in school. 
These children are also able to write almost any known 
word from dictation. Can they not sfe//? 

Carefully related phonic work should accompany this 
observation and copying of words. Each letter should 
bring to the child’s mind the corresponding sound and 
vice versa. The name of the letter should fo//ow, not pre- 
cede, the sound in the thought of the child. The steps 
in this phonic work should be gradual and easy. There 
should first be the slow and distinct separation of a 
spoken word with its elements by the teacher. Children 
trained to listen attentively to this work, will soon be 
able to analyze words in the same way. Then should 
follow the analysis of a known written word. When the 
children have acquired the necessary sounds and their 
signs, the work of spelling words in rhymed lists should 
begin. This is an easy matter for children who know 
the “family name” and required consonant sounds. I 
have seen children in first grade write a word, letter by 
letter, as the teacher gave the sound. When written, 
they instantly had the word as a whole. Diacritical 
marks should be avoided as far as possible. It is just as 
easy for children to learn that i-t-e is /#e and i-t #/, as it 
isto be dependent upon marks to tell them when the 
vowels are long and short. 

Of course there is the long list of unphonetic words 
which must be taught. They have to be taught by sight, 
and just here will teil for good the habits the children 
are forming of accurate observation. 

_Work along the lines indicated above should be car- 
ried into all the primary grades. It will result in giving 
the children power to reproduce their enlarged vocabu- 
lary. Broader phonic. work will lead to the better un- 
derstanding of words. While the names of letters and 
their use in that way comes in here, yet it is the thought 
work on the words we want to emphasize. It is the 
habit of studying even a spelling lesson with care and 
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understanding we want to inculcate. As this method 
results in such habits of observation and accuracy, its 
use is fully justified. 


¥ 
Spelling in the Denver Schools. 


By Jennie T. Forp, Whittier School, Denver, Col. 

Scarcely any other city in the Union draws its supply 
of teachers from so many different localities as does 
Denver, or has such a variety of previous training in its 
teaching corps. 

Both school board and superintendent encourage in- 
dividuality, and give us, in the first grade, much latitude 
as to what and how. On these accounts, methods vary 
greatly, and are difficult to summarize. 

We use Barnes’ First Reader, and our pupils are 
expected to write from dictation, and spell orally, all the 
350 words in that book before leaving the grade. 

As we have the pupils but a half day, only about two 
thirds of a class entering in September, at six years of 
age, complete the work within the year. 

Our teachers, generally, use the word-method, begin- 
ning with print, and teaching oral spelling from the first. 
After the word is learned as a whole, and used in sen- 
tences, the child is taught to spellit by letter. The 
attention of the pupil is called to the forms of the letters 
and their proper location in the word by various devices. 
Among many of the teachers, much of this beginning 
oral work is done in concert, the advocates of concert 
work claiming that there is no better way of familiariz- 
ing the untrained ear and vocal organs of the beginner 
with the letters, their relations in words, and the words 
themselves. 

Personally, I think nearly all concert work a “ delu- 
sion and a snare.” 

Within a month, the s/wdy of spelling is begun. In this 
exercise each child is required to place his finger on the 
word in his book, or some one uses the pointer at the 
board, while one child, then another, or perhaps the 
whole class, is called upon to spell the word aloud once, 
twice, or three times, as the teacher judges best. 

This drill cultivates attention, and teaches the child 
how to master new words for himself in the future. All 
new words taken up are studied in this way through 
first, and into second grade. 

Later on in the session, the child is expected to spell 
these same words when pronounced to him, without 
referring either to book or board. 

Script is begun at the option of the teacher, 
sometimes the first week, and sometimes at the 
end of the fourth month. The first script words given 
should contain none but the simplest combinations. 
When ready, the teacher writes the word, or better, a 
short sentence, on a front board lined in alternate two- 
inch and four-inch spaces ; three inches and six inches 
are better. The children follow every line and curve, 
“writing in the air” with the teacher, so fixing the 
written form. Then, if possible, each child should have 
a slip containing the words, or sentence, and be asked to 
copy it on his slate or on a board lined in smaller spaces. 
The slip is preferred to copying from the board because 
they get the form of the word better with less expense 
to the eyes. The requisite number of slips can easily be 
made with a hectograph or copying-pad. 

After a few weeks of copying, the children should be 
asked to reproduce the word or sentence. 

For this work, it is well to have a sliding curtain for 
the front board. Then after the word or sentence has 
been written as before, ask the children to “take a 
photograph ” of it. 

Then slip the curtain to cover it—any other device 
for concealing the word will answer as well—and let 
them put the “ photograph ”’ on their slates from memory. 
After four or five words or several sentences have been 
given in this way, the teacher inspects the slates, point- 
ing out all mistakes, : 

The words on the board are then uncovered and all 
corrections made by referring to the original. 

Without this constant, vigilant oversight, slate work of 
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any kind is worse than useless to most children, as it 
induces careless, slovenly habits. 

Several months before the end of the year, written 
spelling from dictation is begun. From five to fifteen 
words are pronounced by the teacher, and written on 
the slates, then marked by the teacher and mistakes cor- 
rected by the children. -This work is carried on through 
all the grades, children in second grade writing with 
pencil in Dinsmore’s spelling blanks. Ink is not used 
below the third grade. 

Much stress is laid upon spelling in our schools, and 
success is due only to eternal vigilance on the part of 
the teacher, and “cold-blooded study” on the part of 
the pupil. 

There ¢s no royal road to spelling in the present 
chaotic state of the English language, but several of us 
think that we have “found a more excellent way” in 
phonic drill, dispensing almost entirely with the usual 
oral spelling, and doing much written work. We are 
largely indebted to Mrs, Pollard’s Synthetic System for 
valuable help in this direction. 

To the four of us who have made a thorough trial of 
the phonic work, it seems that much time is wasted in 
oral spelling, and that both spelling and reading are 
taught much better and more quickly by familiarizing 
the child with the sounds of letters and their relations in 
words, than by repeating the ames of letters which 
have so little relation to the spoken word. 


r 
First Steps in Spelling. 
By A TEACHER, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Neither reading nor 
spelling whatever. 
to be spelled. 

The teaching of spelling then should begin to go hand 
in hand with writing, except so far as oral spelling may 
be used to advantage in helping the learner to get new 
words. But let it be observed that getting new words is 
not reading. The writing may begin as soon as the 
reading, but cannot keep pace with it and should not. 

The spelling should go no faster than the writing. 
When the child begins upon his first z, w, 7, 7, m, he should 
be taught the names of these letters. When he can 
combine m-a-n into man, he should know the written 
and spoken word man. 

Until the child has learned to write the alphabet and 
to combine letters into words by copying them daily from 
the blackboard for at least a term of four months, all 
efforts at oral spelling are a waste of time and effort. 
The reading is not helped and the spelling should be the 
hand-maiden of the writing. 

Oral spelling asa help in getting new words should 
begin with the teacher, not the pupil. All teachers are 
supposed to recognize the “Law of Association” in 
their teaching. The early reading lessons should put 
the learner in possession of the power of the letters of 
the alphabet. The early writing lessons should name 
them. 

With these for a possession there should be frequent 
exercises such as this: 


spoken language require any 
It is only in writing that words have 


‘TEACHER. PUPIL. 
Spelling. Pronouncing. 

m-a-n man 

r-a-n ran 

f-a-n fan 

r-0-c-k rock 

l-o-c-k lock, etc. 


The ear must be trained as well as the eye. At first 
the ear should be expected to hear what the eye sees. 
Hence spelling for a year should follow Miss Badlam’s 
outline. 47-, ad-, an-, ock lists of words should be largely 
used. When it comes to the point that the eye must see 
what the ear does not hear the real trouble begins. 

Nothing but observation and memory avails here. 
The child now needs the help of the teacher as never 
before, perhaps. The work of the teacher is to help the 
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learner to observe in every case just what it is in the 
word that the eye sees and which the ear does not hear, 

Let this patient help to observation be consistently car. 
ried out through the first, second, and third reader 
grades, training eye and ear to accurate seeing and 


hearing. 
y 


Teaching Primary Spelling. 
By Ciara J. MAHONEY, Chicago, III. 


One certainly learns to spell by spelling, as it depends 
wholly upon observation and memory. I doubt the hu. 
manity in making life a burden to the poor speller. A 
good speller is one by inheritance, or it is a gift from 
nature. Faithful drill will improve the defect, but if 
occasion requires much use of pen, the dictionary must 
be the companion through life. 

Our methods and devices are few. First, the alphabet 
must be /earned ; then if the district is foreign the child 
must know both mame and sound ; so that if he leaves 
school at the end of the second year he can write a note 
that can be read, though it may delight the heart of the 
phonetic speller. As soon as he has learned af, he can 
at once build words of which that is the root as fast as 
they can be given, whether he knows the meaning or 
not. Before a child reads a sentence the words of that 
sentence are pronounced, spelled orally, and written on 
the board by the child. They should be perfectly writ- 
ten on the board by the teacher for the child to copy, 
once, on going to his seat ; then erased and pronounced 
by the teacher for the class to write on their slates. For 
busy work the child, with an envelope or box of letters, 
forms those same words on his desk accustoming his eye 
to the different style of alphabets. In the second grade 
he commences to learn how to study. The teacher hav- 
ing written some words on the board with care, has them 
spelled by syllables, calls their attention to certain sylla- 
bles, silent letters, etc.; sees that they are well written on 
the slates. They are spelled orally before reading, and 
short and long vowels are given. Pupils find, for study 
and busy work, how many times the words occur in a 
reading lesson. For an occasional memory exercise the 
children may each spell a word of the lesson without any 
dictation from the teacher. 

It is better that more attention be paid to com- 
mon words, those in daily use, than a drill on words that 
are feats of memory. Words like such, they, some, said, 
who, and, were, etc., should be put into simple sentences, 
so that by different grouping and frequent correction 
they will finally spell the common words according to 
Webster. 


ia 
Pedagogical Pellets. 


S1G.: TAKE ONE BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL, 


The teacher who goes before his class to show off what he 
knows may be a good lecturer, but he is a very poor teacher. 

Some teachers have a constitutional weakness to show oft them: 
selves ; others to show off their pupils. This is educational pyro- 
technics, but it is not teaching. 

“he world is a school-room,” and folks who convert it into a 
play-ground are the truants of the race. 

The understanding should always keep a little in advance of the 
tongue. This for those whose pupils memorize the forms of 
thought without getting the substance. 

Words are like nuts; we must crack their hard shells with the 
hammer of the understanding to get the juicy kernels of thought 
out of them. 

The school-boy may fill his pockets to bursting with the choicest 
nuts, but he will remain hungry for all that unless he knows how 
to crack them. 

We may pin leaves on a tree, but they will not grow; there is no 
vital connection between the leaf and the living, growing organism, 
the tree. So we may pin words on the memory of a child. 

The pupil’s mind at graduation should be a canvas on which 
beautiful pictures have been traced by the teacher-artist; but a 
cultivated landscape teeming with living activities whose growth 
in strength and harmony shall continue through all the years. 

— Selected. 
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that cises. In order to give ample room If music is used, = waltz time, and count; up—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 
n on for outstretched arms in all directions, down—1, 2, 3, 4, 
writ- spread the school in the manner de- 
on scribed below. _ FLOATING MOVEMENTS, 
aca © galery Rove og tl pot Bh icon _ firmly on both feet,--heels together. 
For ] mand the middle line extending across R; a com a en 
ters, the room to stand still while the lines Lett hand - a a 
5 eye in a “¥ — of this line, step for- Beth hands a ee tool 
rade ward and backward, taking long dis- “7, Be 2 a Re ae ca 
hav. | tances from each other. ‘The front ol etal moves taken in the same order as above. 
them re ay pA ORE Gi the sents and the Extend the right hand upward and left hand downward, stretch 
wile: ast line in the back space, six counts. 
] The children should be drilled to Reverse 
fnon § take these positions promptly, with ee 
Jer =. firm steps, at the word of com- ARM MOVEMENTS COMBINED WITH “ POISING,” 
stu mand. 
‘ina Practice the “‘ Floating Arm Move- (The figures in this 
e the ments” separately before combining lesson all illustrate the 
t any them with the “ Poising.” , combined exercises.) 
There are four principal directions Fig. 1. Front move.—(Fig. 
inwhich we execute the arm movements : 1.) 
com 1, Vertically to the front. As the hand is raised 
that 2. Vertically at the side. the weight is thrown 
said, 3. Horizontally from side to front. on the forward foot, as 
nces, 4. Obliquely from front to side. it is lowered the weight 
ction All of the movements finish by floating the hand palm down- _ is placed on back foot. 
ig to ward to position at the side. Advance right foot, 
These movements, although slow and steady are by no means, False and lower right 
weak and uncontrolled. They are expressive of that flexibility in and, bring foot to 
force, which adds beauty to mere strength. While practicing position. 
often ask the pupils where they feel the stretch and in that way Advance left foot, 
appeal to the sense of feeling and not the eye. Teach themthat raise and lower left 
the exercises are to develop their bodies and are not for show. hand, bring foot to 
They must not fu the hand up, but s¢refch it up with a sense in- _ position. ; 
at he § ‘rest in every muscle that moves. Advanee right foot, 
3 DESCRIPTION OF MOVEMENTS. hand “7 a both 
them: Front movement,—Fig. 1. collin. = Fig. 3 
| pyto- By putting strength in the chest and Advance left foot, raise and lower both enite bring foot te 
shoulders raise the arm, elbow straight, position. 
into a palm down, up in front of body, lettin The side and horizontal moves are combined with the poising 
the hand hang limp. (The wrist leads in the same order as the — move. (Fig. 2.) 
of the the hand in all of these progressive Oblique move-—(Fi 
ms of movements. See hand in Fig. 1.) f Advance the right ay extend right arm upward and left arm 
To draw the hand downward, force gownward—rise on toes and stretch strongly six counts,—come to 
+h the re geting seen tm —> position and reverse the movement. 
nought bending the elbow, and leading the hand 
¥ down through the air as a feather would Sod 
hoicest fall. 
; how Let the hand drop at the side. Lift your hat reverently when you pass the teacher of the 
Side movement.—. primary school. She is the great angel of the republic. She 
eis no In the same way raise the arm out at takes the bantling fresh from the home nest, full of ‘pouts and 
anism, the side and up about 45° above horiz- passions—an ungovernable little wretch whose own mother hon- 
antal, the same angle as for front move- _estly admits that she sends him to school to get rid of him. This: 
which ment. (See angle in Fig. 1). Bring the lady, who knows her business, takes a whole carload of those 
but a arm downward, elbow slightly bent, wrist __ little anarchists, one of whom, single-handed and alone, is more * 
rowth leading, and fingers turned up. (See hand _ than a match for his parents, and at once puts them in a way of 
:. in Fig. 2.) being useful and upright citizens. At what expense of toil and 


clea. 








Horizontal movement,— 





patience and soul weariness! Lift your hat to her.—Se/ected. 
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Number and Form. 


By Miss H. W. R. GosBLr, Newark, N. J. 


F Nearly all the primary class-rooms are provided with the con- 
ventional number-table of plain wood. I have slated a strip 
about nine inches wide down the center of my table from end to 
end, then drawn lines dividing the rest of the table into twelve 
equal portions, twelve being the greatest number in any group in 
my class. This provides a blackboard in plain sight of pupils on 
either side of the table, and gives each a certain amount of space 
for work avoiding a great deal of confusion, which otherwise 
might7arise. 














On the slated strip, I draw simple figures numbering each line. 

The children reproduce these, using melon seeds, citron seeds, 
shoe-pegs, or rice, being careful to use the number of articles indi- 
cated by the figures in the copies, in this manner combining an 
exercise in form and number. 




















6 
J 3 | p 
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As an occupation in number and color I use the same table, 
writing on the slated portion series of ten numbers in the six 
colors, a different series for each child. Each child has one of the 
“ peg-sticking tiles ” in which to insert the pegs following the copy 
in number and color. 

A child given the series 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 9, 4, 5, 8, 4, places in 

7—e@ereeFtt Fae 
his tile three yellow pegs, six orange, 
on to the end of the series. 

Instead of the tiles I sometimes use colored splints, bits of 
cardboard or wool. 

At other times as an exercise in word building, I write a few 
letters at the head of each space, provide the children with card- 
board letters, or these made of vermiceili (for use in soups)—and 
the pupils form as many words as they can, using the letters at 
their spaces. 

Some may say that this might all be accomplished by using the 
blackboard on the. walls, but, to me, there are several reasons why 
the slated table is to be preferred: 

First.—Each having different work, all occasion for copying or 
comparing is avoided, doing away with much whispering. 

Second.—Greater variety of work is obtained. 

Third.—Each child takes a greater interest in what is particu- 
larly his own. 

Fourth,—The work is in plain view of each child, often not the 
case when work is on the blackboard. 

Fifth.—The change from seat-work to work at the table over- 
comes a great deal of restlessness. 

In fact my table has increased in value ten-fold since it received 
its coat of slate. 


seven red ones, and so 


. 
Color Lessons. III. 


By FANNIE A, STEBBINS, Training School, Springfield, Mass. 


You may tell me the six colors which show most plainly in the 
spectrum, Nellie. We will call these the standard colors. You 
may select from your envelopes the six standard colors and ar- 
range them as we see them in the spectrum. 

Lay one side all the pieces which are gray. How many pieces 
have you now? “Yes, there are eight.” Find one like this and one 
like this. ‘‘ That is white.” ‘“ That one is black.” You may lay 
those aside, too. 

Now see if you can find any of these colors, which you have 
left on the desk, in the spectrum. 

“ T can see this one,” says Raymond showing a strip of violet- 
blue. Whae else can see it ? 

Show me where to place it, George. Hold it beside the same 
color in our spectrum. Between what two colors shall we place 
it on our desks, Stanley? You may place it where it belongs, 
children. 
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Porter: “ Here is one that is neither yellow or orange.” 

Find a piece like the one Porter has. Who will tell me where 
it belongs? You may show us, Ruth. “It belongs between 
orange and yellow. Find a strip like this (holding up a green 
yellow strip) and place that where it belongs. 

Some one may tell me about this color. 

“It’s green.” “I dot think it is green, it isn’t like this green,” 

You are right, it is Met green, but how might we make the 
color? “I think if you should put some blue with the green it 
would look like it.” ‘That looks like this other strip.” What 
have I done, then ? 

“You used too much blue.” 

(The teacher changes the disks on color wheel until the children 
express satisfaction.) 

How did I make this color? “ You put blue with green.” What 
shall we call this color? Yes; “blue-green is a good name.” What 
shall we call this color? “I think you put green with blue to 
make it so. I think a good name would be green-blue.” 

Place that strip where it should be. How could we make this 
color? Some one suggests, “put blue and red together.” This 
is tried but is not satisfactory; soon some one else suggests, “Blue 
with a little violet,” which is right and the paper is placed, and 
the name violet-blue given. 

The remaining paper is called “ red” by several, but comparison 
shows them the mistake. 

What colors shall I put together to make it ? “ Red and violet,” 
is right. Where shall we place it ? 

If we should arrange our papers in a circle, where would it be? 
“ It would come between red and violet.” ‘There was more red 
than violet, so we might call it violet-red.” 

Who will tell me how we made each one of our new colors ? 
“You put disks of two colors on the wheel and when you turned 
it we could see neither of those colors, but we could see a new 
one like one of these new papers.” That is good, Louise. How 
many colors have you now? How many of these colors could we 
not make by putting two colors together, Bernice? Yes, and 
what did we call those six colors ? “ Standard colors.” 

We will call these other colors, that we made by mixing the 
standard colors by two’s, hues. How many hues have you found, 
class ; 

You may take the two papers which you laid away and tell me 
what color each is. You may find all the things that you can that 
are black. (Most of the hands come up immediately.) Well, 
Clara. “I think the blackboard is black.” “So do I.” “ So dol.” 
How shall we be sure? Yes, you may “hold your black paper 
against the board.” (The children are surprised and disappointed 
at the result, the board not appearing black when contrasted with 
the paper.) 

“ There’s one part that looks black over there.” Try it; yes, 
that little part seems black, but most of it is not black. 

Are there any black things in the room? “The side of your 
dress looks black where the light doesn’t shine on it.” “ My pencil 
is black.” Does it make a black mark ? “No ;the mark is gray.” 

Who will show me something that is white? “The crayon 
makes a white mark on the board.” Try it. That is right. “ The 
slate pencil makes a white mark on the slate.” Try it. What 
color is the mark? Yes, it certainly is not white. “ This paper is 
white.” ‘“ The newspaper is white where there isn’t any printing.” 
Hold your white paper against it, Karl. 

“It isn’t quite white. “ The snow on the window-sill is white.” 
You may test it with your paper, Tommy. 

I will give you each a paper like this and you may each make 4 


border this morning. The C class may each choose any one of ; 


the standard colors, the B class may choose any one of the hues 
and the A class may choose either a standard color or a hue, and 
tell me which it is. 





I wish you to place the oblongs for 4 
border. Then use your sponges to wet the back of the papefs 
and stick them on. : 

(Directions are given for placing the oblongs and the additional 
strips at the top and bottom. The borders should appear like 
this when finished.) 

You have some very pretty borders, children. Now, for yout 
busy work you may sort these worsteds, placing them to repre 
sent the spectrum. I will leave our “ rainy day spectrum ” where 
you can all see it, for you to work from, if you need it. You 
will need to look very carefully to get each of the hues in the 
right places. 


I will show you how. 
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Springfield (Mass.) Training School. 
SPECIMENS OF CHILDREN’s Work IN Practice DEPARTMENT, 


The work in science in our school is not yet as well arranged 
ss hope to see it soon, but these specimens give some idea of 
the kind of work being done. With perhaps one exception, the 


york is just as first handed in by the pupil, that is, uncorrected. 
A. S. 














LONG CLAM, 


Tor View.—1. Anterior. 2. Umbo. 3. Left Valve. 
Valve. (Myron Dickinson, Seventh Grade.) 
Outstpe View.—6. Anterior. 7. Umbo. 

(Harold M. Rowley, Seventh Grade ) 
InrerIoR View.—10. and 14. Muscle Scars, 
y. Anterior, (Walter Cooper, Seventh Grade.) 


4. Posterior. 5. Right 
8. Lines of Growth, 9. Posterior. 


11. Posterior, 12. Mantle Line. 





WHITE MICA, 


The specimen which we have been examining is two in hard- 
ness. It is colorless; and the streak is white. It has a glassy 
luster; and a scaly structure. 

It is also transparent, tough, and very light. This specimen 
was found in Russell, Mass., where it is very common. It is used 
to put in the front of stoves, it is used for windows in some cold 
countries, it is also ground up fine and put on some cards to rep- 
resent snow. The name is White Mica or Muscovite. 

MAUDE KITES, Seventh Grade. 





THE PEACH. 

The peach has a thin skin on 
the outside. Under the skin 
there isasoft flesh. Inside the 
flesh there is a hard stone. In- 
side this stone there is a seed. 

The peach is a drupe. The 
weat/ plum, prune, cherry, date, apri- 

cot, and olive are drupes. 
MATTIE WEBBER, Fourth 
Grade. 


THE LOBSTER, 


The lobster’s body is divided into two parts—the abdomen and 
the head-thorax. 

On the head-thorax are five pairs of legs. Two of these legs 
are called the claws, the claws are a great deal larger than the 
other legs. 

The abdomen is divided into segments. The segment farthest 
from the head-thorax is shaped like a fin, it is called the tail fin. 
The swimmerets are small appendages on the lower part of the 
abdomen there are five pairs of these and they are used for swim- 
ming in still water. They are divided into two parts. 

There are five pairs of mouth parts; they are used by the lob- 
ster for chewing. 

The antennz are on the top of the head, they are covered by a 
crust like the rest of the body. 

The eyes are on stalks like those of the crab. 

The ears are just below the eyes, on one of the parts of the an- 
tenne, They are white and are nearly transparent. 

The lobster breathes with gills. The water is kept running 
over them with a spoon shaped thing. 

ARTHUR PHELON, Seventh Grade. 


THE LEVER, 


” The lever is an inflexible bar. It must have a fixed place or 
fulcrum. It also must have a weight arm and a power arm. The 
Weight arm is the part of the lever from the fulcrum to the place 
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where the weight is. The power arm is from the fulcrum to 
where the power is applied. 

There are three kinds of levers. The first class of levers has 
the fulcrum between the weight and power. 

The second class of levers has the weight between the fulcrum 
and the power. 

The third class of levers has the power between the fulcrum 
and the weight. 

In the first class of levers you can have the power arm longer 
or just the same as the weight arm and can have the weight arm 
longer or just the same as the power arm. 

In the second class of levers the power arm has to be longer. 
Because if the weight is moved to the end of the lever the power 
changes and is between the fulcrum and weight, which makes the 
lever of the third class. 

In the lever of the third class the fulcrum is at the end of the 
lever so the weight arm must be longer than the power arm. For 
if the power was applied at the end where the weight is the lever 
is changed to the second class. 








F P. First class. 
A 
F WwW P. Second class. 
A 
Vv F P W. Third class. 





LOUISE JUDD, Sixth Grade. 
AN EXPERIMENT, 

You took a spoon and put some paraffine, which was a solid 
into it. Then you held it over the flame from the lamp and when 
you showed it to us it was aliquid. It had changed from a solid 
into a liquid. 

Heat will change solder into a liquid. 

Heat will change butter into a liquid. 

Heat will change some solids to liquids. 

GEORGE H. STEBBINS, 





THE MAPLE FRUIT. 
(1, 2, 3, Wings.) 
The maple fruit has a hard skin with a seed in each part, and the 
fruit has two wide flat wings 
The name is key fruit or Samara. 


RALPH BRUCE, Seventh Grade. 





THE CRAB. 

The crab has an abdomen, the head and thorax are joined to- 
gether and are called cephalo-thorax. 

The top view of the cephalo-thorax is shaped like a trapezoid it 
is a dark green color. It has ten appendages, four pairs of legs 
and one pair of claws. 

The eyes of the crab are out on the end of the eye stalks, they 
are there so he cansee over his shell. There is a socket in which 
he can put his eye-stalks. 

The claws of the female crab are both small and of the same 
size. The male crab has one small claw and one large one. The 
male crab uses this big’claw as a fiddle by rubbing it on his shell. 
He also uses it to build his house. Those little teeth like places 
on his big claw enable him to hold his prey. 

This crab is sometimes called the Fiddler, the Caller, and the 
fighting crab. He 1s called Fiddler because he plays his fiddle and 
the caller because of the way he holds his big claw when he is 
running. He is called the fighter because he fights with his big 
claw. ALEXANDER RUSSELL, Seventh Grade. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN EXPERIMENT. 


Yesterday Miss Stebbins brought in an alcohol lamp. She 
put a cup of cold water over the flame and after it became 
heated there were bubbles on the sides of the water and at the 
bottom. Then she put over it a cover with a glass tube through 
it. There was a gas coming through the tube but it was visible 
when it came out. When the stream came out of the tube it 
lost its heat and was condensed into a liquid. ° 

The bubbles were caused by the heat turning some of the water 
into a gas. MAGGIE SPITTAL, Fifth Grade. 
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Language for the Primary. 


FROM LESSONS ON THE MONTHS.—FEBRUARY. 
By MARGARET J. CODD, Chicago, Ill. 


(The materials for the lesson are pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Sherman; flags and bunting for decorations on their 
birthdays, and anything else that the teacher can obtain to add 
interest to the lesson. Of course the questions and answers which 
follow merely suggest the possibilities of the lesson. Each teacher 
will probably be able from her own store of knowledge to add 
much that will interest the children.) 

What month is this? This is February. 

What can you tell me about February ? 
month. 

What else can you tell me about February ? 
month of the year. 

How many days are there in February? There are twenty- 
eight days in February. 

Are there ever any more ? 
nine. 

What can you tell me about the days in February ? 
are growing longer. an 

What great man was born in February ? George Washington 
was born in February. 

When is his birthday? His birthday is February 22d. 

What do we have to honor his name? We havea holiday. 

Who was George Washington? He was our first president. 

What did he do for us? He fought for us. 

What kind of a bey was he? He was a brave boy. 

What kind of a man was he? He was a brave man. 

How do you know that he was brave? He was not afraid to 
te!l the truth; he was so brave that he would not tell a lie. 

What is George Washington called ? He is called “ The Father 
of his Country.” 

What else was said of him? They said, he was “ First in peace, 
first in war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

What other brave man was born in February? Gen. Sherman 
was born in February. 

When is his birthday ? 
ruary. 

Who was Gen. Sherman ? 
marching through Georgia. 

What did he do for us? He fought for us. 

When did he die? He died last year. 

What other great man was born in February ? 
coln was born in February ? 

When was he born? He was born on the 12th of February. 

Who was Abraham Lincoln? He was one of our presidents. 

What kind of a boy was he? He was a good boy. 

Was he rich or poor? He was poor. 

How long did he go to school? He was only able to go to 
school one year. 

What did he doin school? He studied hard. 

How many times was he elected president ? 
elected president. 

What happened to him? A bad man shot him and he died. 

What great thing did he do? Abraham Lincoln freed the 


slaves. 
¥ i 


An Incident. 


By E. D. K. 


In a New York city street car the other evening sat a pale, re- 
fined looking, well-dressed boy of nine or ten years, chewing gum 
and gazing upward. This may be why he saw the lamp smoking 
in the corner. He motioned to the conductor, pointed to the lamp, 
and chewed on. The conductor entered the car, took in the situa- 
tion, and before attempting to correct it half touched his cap to the 
boy in a “ Thank you” gesture. 

Without the slightest recognition of the courtesy the boy stol- 
idly looked on and chewed on. Granting that this gentlemanly 
act of the conductor was a phenomenal episode in the regulation 
customs of conductors we solemnly make affidavit to the truth of 
the incident as we ask a question or two. 

Which of these two had the instinct of politeness—the roughly 
dressed conductor or the nice looking little boy who had evi- 
Gumy come from the better class of homes, notwithstanding the 
gum: 

It was as clear as the electric light outside that car that this 
boy had not been trained to the fine little courtesies of life either 
at home or at school. Why nos? Because of indifference to the 
necessity of these things in parents and teachers? Or, because 


February is a winter 


It is the shortest 


Yes, in leap year there are twenty- 


The days 


His birthday is on the 8th of Feb- 


He was the general who went 


Abraham Lin- 


He was twice 


he was as yet “only a boy” and nobody expects a child to do 
things in a grown-up way ? On the contrary, had the boy equaled 
the conductor in good breeding every soul in the car would have 
received a genuine sensation of pleasure at the sight, and thought 
Our American boys may need the 


or spoken of it afterwards. 
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germs of all the sciences; may be suffering for athletic culture 
and clamoring for manual training but greater than all these possi. 
ble needs is the t demand that they should be trained to a 
habit of deference, reverence, and a practical regard for the smalj 
courtesies of life. 


¥ 


Lesson on Snow. 


By S. E. BRASSILL, Supervisor of Science, Quincy, Mass, 


Out of the bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloud fold of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands, brown and bare, 

Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow, 


Descends the snow. --Long fellow. 


Miss Barnes has this stanza in mind as the next memory gem 
for her class, and she is waiting for a favorable time to teach it, 
When the day comes she will ask, as the little ones begin work: 
“What story shall we have for our weather chart to-day?” It is 
cloudy,” or “ O, see the clouds !” some one suggests. What is the 
new word? You may copy the story on your slates. At the 
language period, she will taxe the class to the window and make 
the view the subject of the lesson. Later, as the snow begins to 
fall, she will take up the lesson for the day. 

Look out of the window. How does it look out of doors? 
What makes it so dark? Where do you see the clouds? What 
color are the clouds? I wonder how it feels out of doors. What 
do the clouds bring us on warm summer days? What are they 
bringing us to-day? Watch the snow as it comes down. How 
does it come ?--slowly, gently, like white feathers. Suppose the 
wind was blowing, what would happen ? 

Open the window and catch some flakes on your hand, Alan. 
“They melt.” “They change to water.” What are the snow 
flakes made of ? Why did they change to water on your hand? 
And out of doors it is cold. What do you think changed the 
water into snow out there? Catch some flakes for us on your 
coat sleeve, Frank, and we will try to see them before they melt, 
Look at ¢Azs one. It is a little rod.””. And this; how many rods 
here? What do the rods form? Make a picture of the triangle 
on the board. Who finds another like it? (A little choice in the 
crystals examined first will help the pupils toward the idea of a 
plan instead of chance in their forms.) 


x 
x 


Olive, get some for us. Here is one like a wheel. How many 
spokes has the wheel? How many sides has this one? How 
many points inthis? What is yours like, Helen? “Mine is a 
frame with six sides.” ‘ Mine has six little ferns, one is broken.” 
“Can’t the snowflakes count more than six, Miss Barnes?” Per- 
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Now close the window. Let me see how much you can tell. 
Where does the snow come from? When does it come? What 
sit made from? What does it change to? What shapes did you 
find in the flakes? What number does the snow like? What is 
snow good for ? 

For busy work Miss Barnes will give the children splints to 
make snowflake pictures with, or cards with white forms on dark 
background to copy, or their snow stories to reproduce. 

What would she have done if the snow were already on the 
ground, or if the storm came out of school hours? She might 
have substituted Lowell’s, “The first Snowfall,” and varied her 
lesson accordingly, 


» 


Silent Reading and Reviews. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal of Alden Street School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


(In the last lesson, the children were familiar with the sentences, 
“Isee a horse,” and “I have a horse.” After reviewing these 
sntences, show a new object, as a doll. The children readily 
note the change; and when the question, “ What have you?” is 
asked, the answer is instantly read from the board. Then the sen- 
tnces “ I have a doll,” “I see a doll,” and “See the doll!” are 
developed. 

New words and idioms are daily added to their reading vocabu- 
lary, until after a time it is considered wise to present All the words 
insome new and interesting way, for the sake of repetition and 
that we may know the children’s mental capacity. 

Have all the objects (toys) on the table before the class; let the 
children handle and name them. Tell the children if they can 

rad the story you are to write on the board, they can make it 

true with the objects ; they need not read it aloud. This is silent 
wading. “I have a dog” is written on the board. Who would like 
make this story true? John, you may do so. (John holds the 
dog before the class.) 
(“Ihave a doll” is next written.) Here is a story for fa little 
girl, Susie may make that story true. (Then follow “I have a 
ow,” “I have a cup,” “I have a ball,” “I have a cat,” “I have a 
top,” “ I have a donkey,” “I have a horse,” “I have an ax,” and 
“Ihave a sheep.” Each child has silently read a sentence, and 
now holds an object.) You may come to the board and find your 
stories, Now put your objects on the table, and read each story 
just as soon as I erase it. You must look quickly, or the story 
will be gone. 
(“I see a donkey” is next written.) Now, children, you can 
make this story true, by poznting to the object, if you can see it. 
“I see a cat.” John may show me this story. 

I am going to tell you to do something. (I now teach the word 
put, while reviewing other words.) (“Put the egg in the nest” is 
next written.) What do I want you to do with theegg? “ Put 
itin the nest.” True, Alice; but instead of /e//inmg me, you may 
show me, by doing it. Right. Charlie may make the next story 
true. “Put the cat on the mat.” (Then follow many other sen- 
tences for review of words: “ Put the cup in the saucer,” “ Put 
the ax in the box,” “ Put the doll on the horse,” “ Put the donkey 
in the box,” “ Put the sheep near the cow,” “Put the top in the 
pug, “Put the ball in the box,” “ Put the nest in the sauicer.’’) 

Please find your stories and read them to me. 

(I now teach “yes” and “o.”) Shut your eyes a moment, 
please ; now open them. 

Paul, I have one of the toys in my pocket; you may ask me 
which one it is. 

“Is ita horse?” (Write while he asks the question ; then while 
jshaking the head, write the word “zo.” Children instantly know 
that is not the object, so some one ventures with, “ Is it a don- 
key?”) I will write what Sadie said, and also whether she guessed 
Tightly or not. “Is it a donkey?” Willie, would you like to 
Suess what object Ihave in my pocket? “Is it a cow?” No. 
(Children spontaneously answer “xo,” while the interest height- 
ens.) “Is it a doll?” No. “Is it a top?” No, “Is it a 
cup?” No, “Is itan ax?” Yes. (As the last word is writ- 
ten, the children see the change, and say “yes,” as if unable to 
fontain themselves any longer. 1 now teach a new idiom.) 

> 1am now going to put the cow in the box. Were isit? “It 
HS in the box.” (Writing it on the board.) Where is it now? 

It is on the box.” The donkey is in a very funny place. Would 

ou like to know where? ‘Yes, please.” Well, ask me. 





‘Where is the donkey ?” (Place the donkey on the mat.) Ask 
where something else is. ‘“ Where is the cat?” You maygo 
mewhere, and I will ask you where you are. 
here are you, George? “Iam up in the chair.” (Write on 
rd.) And you Eva? “I am under the table.” Elsie may 
lime a true story. “ My feet are on the floor.” Arthur ? hn. § 
ds are on m ‘Read.” Joe? “My eyes areshut.” Very good. 


is is a needful time for word drills, but not until the reading 
NM 1S Over.) 


Look carefully at this picture, and tell me the story you see. 
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(Teacher sketches a circle with the word horse written in center.) 
“ The horse is in the ring.” 

A similar circle is sketched with the word donkey in it. “The 
donkey is in the ring.” ‘ The dog is on the ladder.” (Sketched.) 

Who can go up the ladder ? 

Let us try to come down quicker than we went up. 

Would you like to go upstairs with me? Let us run down as 
fast as we can. “ Put, yes, it, no, where.” Good. Now I think 
you would like to build a stone wall, and call each stone some- 
thing you have learned. “ Yes; please let us.” We will begin at 
the bottom, for we must have a good foundation. 

It will be nice to take the wall down to-morrow, so we will 
leave it on the board, 


TRAIN OF CARS, 


Here are some cars that have been left on a side track ; what 


co ee 
shall we name them, Willie? ‘I would like to name one after 
my little brother Max.” Very well; that is a good name for the 
first car. “May I please call the next car Ned?” Certainly ; 
very soon we shall read a great deal about a boy by that name. 
Does anyone know what Ned’s sister's name was? Right. May 
shall be the name of the third car. We have room for three more, 
“Fred,” “Rose,” and “Hero.” I am glad you remembered 
Hero, for he was a faithful dog. 

(Another interesting device for review is to hastily sketch some 
picture on the board, and while doing so, tell a story, bringing in 
many familiar words. As you tell the story, stop at intervals and 
write a word, letting the children tell aloud what you omitted. 
This keeps them doubly interested, and a review, instead of being 
an uninteresting lesson, is hailed with delight. For example, 
sketch a picture of a pond, with trees, grass, and a house in the 
foreground, and hills in the distance. While sketching the house 
begin the story :) 





ax 








A good boy lives here, whose name is Charlie. He has a little 
sister who is called Annie. He is very fond of his sister, and 
often takes her out for a row on the pond. One day his papa gave 
him a nice sail boat, and taught him how to manage it. He asked 
his sister if she would like to try his new boat. She thanked 
him and said she would, and both started out with their lunch 
(baskets), (now write the word “ baskets ;” the children say the 
word aloud), to spend the afternoon on the water. Annie did not 
forget to bring her (doll), and a (fan) to keep her cool. Charlie 
had to manage the boat, so he did not need many playthings ; but 
he had a (top) in his pocket, and an (ax) in the boat, to cut some 
bushes when they landed. He thought it would be nice to make 
a whistle from a piece of willow. 

They looked back when they were out a little way, and saw a 
(horse) grazing near the edge of the pond ; then they saw a (don- 
key) running up the hill. Annie heard a little noise, and looking 
up saw a (bird) fluttering near her (nest); a cat was climbing near 
her young birds. Just then the (donkey) made such a strange 
noise that the (cat) became frightened, and dropped from the 
limb; she ran to the barn as fast as she could. The (bird) now 
went back to her (nest). 

By this time, the children began to feel hungry ; Annie opened 
her (basket) and found just what she wanted to eat. She also 
found a (cup) to drink from, and a (mug) for her doll. Charlie 
saw his (dog) near the tree, and called him. Do you think he 
went? Yes, he swam to his master, and had some lunch, too, 

After they had finished eating, they thought they had better go 
home, as Charlie had to drive the (cows), and water the (horse), 
and Annie had to feed her (hens) and (cat). 

They fastened the boat to a tree and ran to meet (mamma), 
who was waiting at the door to receive them. 

Perhaps you would like to hear of Charlie’s visit to the frogs 
some time; would you, children ? 





I1o0 


Busy Work. 


(1n compliance with a universal request for ‘‘ Busy Work”? for little children 
this column of THe Scnoot Journat is set apart. Little folks cannot 
always be kept on the “three R’s.”” There is a natural psychological 
demand for relaxation and variety, and for something with which to busy the 
fingers. Teachers of primary rooms, especially those who ‘‘ have so many chil- 
dren they don’t know what to do,” have resorted to all sorts of expedients to 
keep the little hands out of mischief. These expedients have not always been 
wisely selected, and have not been educative in their use or tendency. It is of 
very little worth to give children “things to play with,’’ unless that play is 
educative in the Froebelian sense, and 1s as much a part of their mental training 
as any other part of the school regime. Several faults stand out in the employ- 
ment of ‘‘ busy work”’ by teachers. They donot always insist upon carefulness 
and accuracy in the doing of this work. The same carelessness which is con- 
doned in this manual training will re-appear all through their other work, and a 
lack of thoroughness is thus permitted to enter into the child’s character, Again 
children are allowed the use of material for so long a time as to wear out the 
enjoyment of it. The greatest skill is necessary to know how much and how 
little of this work can be given to children, and still leave them with a desire 
for more, If each child could have its own box of materials, a sense of owner- 
ship in it would greatly increase the value of the exercise in the child’s mind.) 


Winter Stars. 

Materials.—Squares of colored paper (2x2 inches) ; large sheets 
of white paper, or books for mounting ; paste, brushes, or slats. 

Aim.—To develop artistic ideas of combining geometric forms; 
to show development of these forms from square ; and, as always, 
to emphasize the necessity of accuracy. 

Method.—Give each child a square of paper, which is to be 
placed diagonally before him. Fold bottom corner to top, then 
back again, making the line, AB (Fig. 1) Fold the edge CB 
to line AB (Fig. 2), then bring DB down to AB as in (Fig. 
3. The corner, A, is folded to the right on line EF, making 
Fig. 4. Fold F to E on line, GB, and the result is a right 
scalene triangle (Fig. 5). 

It would be well to explain to the children each geometrical 
form as it is evolved, so that the lesson may mean something to 
them. Jn order to make the winter stars they must fold eight of 
these triangles, in two contrasting colors, as red and green, and 
then paste them, leaving spaces as in Fig. 6. 

Fig. 7 should be done aiso, if there is sufficient time, for it illus- 
trates the law of opposites. 



































42.7 


Another lesson may be given with this same triangle, pasted so 
that the longest lines are parallel, and arranged in stars similar 
to these. AIDA R, DEMILT. 

New York City. 


* 


An Exercise with Shoe-Pegs. 


Matertal—The pegs may be bought of a dealer in shoemakers’ 
supplies at seven cents a quart, and colored with Easter chips 
from the druggist’s. The “chips” come in envelopes, each en- 
velope containing four colors—red, green, yellow, and violet-—and 
costing five cents. The contents of one envelope is sufficient to 
dye two quarts of pegs. 

Aim.—To cultivate perception, ard skill in the use of the fin- 
gers. Incidentally, as an aid to number and drawing; also a 
color test and exercise in inventiveness. 
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_ Method—A handful of pegs on the desk of each child, wit 
instructions to reproduce with the pegs what has previously been 
put upon the board by the teacher. Thus, if the lesson in num- 
ber has been upon “four,” the processes developed and repre- 
sented upon the board in figures, the children lay the same with 
their pegs. Pictures drawn upon the board as illustrations in 
reading and language may also be reproduced, letters of the 
alphabet laid, and simple outline pictures on reading chart 
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reproduced with great delight by the children. Sometimes they 
may be permitted to simply “ pick out the colors,” putting all the 
pegs of each color in a little heap; and occasionally en- 
couraged to construct little designs of their own. In all of this 
work carefulness and accuracy should be insisted upon. 
Avaion, Pa. Lucy A. HERRING. 
¥ 


Tracing. 
Materials—Small outline pictures (such as often appear in 
newspaper advertisements will do) mounted on cardboard. Tis- 
sue paper cut to correspond in siz 
with the pictures. Enough pins to 
supply each child with two. 
Aim.—To test pupils’ knowledge? 
of straight and curved lines. 
Method.—Distribute material, 
Show children how to place the tis- 
sue paper over the pictures, and to 
fasten the upper corners securely to 
the cardboard by means of the pins, 
Tell them to trace every line in ‘i 
picture. When the tracing is finished 
tell them to look at the picture they 
have made and wherever they find 2 
straight line to mark it by placing @ 
dot at each end of the line. In a similar manner, they are to mark 
each curved line with a small cross. 
The completed work will have the appearance of the accom 
panying picture. 
Trenton, N. F. 
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What Was Wrong ? 

By E. D. K. 
1. A primary teacher gave out the material for busy work, and 
allowed the children to touch it as soon as they pleased. Wha! 
was wrong ? 








2. When the time for this work was over, she hastily gatheredift 


up without looking critically at each one. What harm will resul 
from that ? 

3. If splints or sticks are used and pupils do not make the perl 
joint that the figure requires, what shall the teacher do? If 
excuses it as “ pretty well for children,” what will be the natu 
consequence ? 

4. As the teacher gathers up the beads after a stringing ext 
cise, she finds several upon the floor. She picks them up as 
passes on. What was wrong? ‘ 

5. A teacher gives the same kind of seat work to her pup 
two or three times a day. Anything unwise about that ? 

6. In assigning the work for children the teacher constantly 
peats the same advice as to the neatness, carefulness, etc. 
objection could be brought against that ? : 
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Helen A. Keller. 


Pity thy unconfined 
Clear spirit, whose enfranchised eyes 
Use not their grosser sense ? 
Ah, no! thy bright intelligence 
Hath its own Paradise, 
A realm wherein to hear and see 
Things hidden from our kind. 
Not thou, not thou—-’tis we 
Are deaf, are dumb, are blind! 
—E. C. Stedman. 

Our readers are familiar with the history of Helen Keller, whose 
portrait is given above in the occupation of reading with one 
hand and translating with the other, and will be interested in the 
following work in composition which appeared in the Mentor for 
January. This bright young magazine, only a year old, but wonder- 
fully precocious for its age, is published in Boston in the interest 
of the blind. It contains a three-page story by Helen Keller written 
as a birthday token to Mr. M. Anagnos, director of the school of 
which this remarkable little girl is a pupil. 

She is eleven years old and has been wholly blind and deaf from 
her babyhood. Her first knowledge of language was obtained 
through the manual alphabet, about five years ago. It is customary 
to remark upon reading such a production as that given below, 
“Isn't that wonderful fora blind girl eleven years old?” We 
beg our readers to throw wholly aside the matter of physical limi- 
tations in this case, and compare language, style, and orthography 
of the portion of the story here given with the average girl of the 
same age in our public schools : 


THE FROST KING. (By HELEN KELLER.) 


King Frost lives in a beautiful palace, far to the north, in the 
land of perpetual snow. The palace which is magnificent beyond 
description was built centuries ago, in the reign of King Glacier. 
At a little distance from the palace we might easily mistake it for 
a mountain whose peaks were mounting heavenward to receive 
the last kiss of the departing day. But on nearer approach we 
should discover our error. What we had supposed to be peaks 
were in reality a thousand glittering spires. Nothing could be 
more beautiful than the architecture of this ice-palace. The walls 
are curiously constructed of massive blocks of ice which termi- 
nate in cliff-like towers. The entrance to the palace is at the end 
of an arched recess and it is guarded night and day by twelve 
soldierly-looking white bears. 

But children, you must make King Frost a visit the very first 
opportunity you have, and see for yourselves this wonderful pal- 
ace. The old king will welcome you kindly for he loves children 
and it is his chief delight to give them pleasure. 

Yeu must know that King Frost, like all other kings, has great 
treasures of gold and precious stones; but as he is a generous 
old monarch he endeavors to make a right use of his riches. So 
wherever he goes he does many wonderful works; he builds 
bridges over every stream, as transparent as glass, but often as 
strong as iron; he shakes the forest trees until the ripe nuts fall 
into the laps of laughing children ; he puts the flowers to sleep 
with one touch of his hand ; then, lest we should mourn for their 
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bright faces, he paints the leaves with gold and crimson and em 
erald, and when his task is done the trees are beautiful enough to 
comfort us for the flight of summer. I will tell you how King 
Frost happened to think of painting the leaves, for it is a strange 
story.— Fanuary Mentor. 

* 


Multiplication Table. 
A SUGGESTIVE LESSON FOR TEACHING IT WITH REAL 
THINGS. 
By EMILIE H. WARNER, Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Brown’s family had just moved in a new home. Mrs, 
Brown wanted half a dozen new chairs for thedining-room. One 
day after looking around the city for the different styles, Mr. B. 
sent one chair home to see if his wife would like that style. 

There were two children in the family—Robbie, eight years 
old, and his sister, Mary, who was six years older. Mary thought 
to puzzle Robbie with some questions about the chairs. -So she 
asked him many difficult questions; but Robbie could an- 
swer all of them. See if you can doas well. A school-room 
chair will answer the purpose. 

Can you see the seat of this chair ? 
it more than one seat ? 

How many seats would the six, or half 
dozen chairs, have ? 

How many pieces in the chair go from 
the floor to the very top of the chair ? 

If just the two back pieces—how many 
such pieces would there be in the six chairs? 

In the back of the chair above the seat, 
how many cross-pieces are there ? Or, how 
many pieces are placed horizontally ? How 
many such pieces in the six chairs ? 

How many pieces of wood make the 
frame-work of the seat ? How many pieces 
would it take to make the frame-work for 
the seats of the six chairs ? 

How many little pieces do you see be- 
tween the two upper crossbars in the back? 
How many in the six chairs ? 

How many rounds has this chair ? 
chairs have? 

» 


How to Find Fault. 


.\ teacher, whose school days were not s far behind her that 
she could not remember how a pupil feels, how he longs for a 
word of encouragement, of praise, undertook to teach a primary 
class. Such was her power of interesting the children in their 
work that there were no idle scholars, and the only restraint neces- 
sary was to curb their desire of all speaking at once in their anx- 
iety to exercise their knowledge acquired so pleasantly. Some of 
the children were little more than babies; they were learning to 
write their names, and without serving an apprenticeship to pot- 
hooks and trammels, ambitiously essayed to copy the capitals 
from the chart on the walls. All things considered, the results 
were praiseworthy. The young teacher spoke her words of com- 
mendation, had the small boys pass their slates around the little 
room to gain the appreciative gaze of their companions, and then 
as a finishing touch said, ‘“‘ Now you may take that in to the prin- 
cipal, and let her see how nicely you have done.” In a few min- 
utes the two small boys returned; crestfallen hardly expressed 
their appearance. In the blue eyes of the baby of the class there 
trembled two big tears. ‘Well, what did Miss——say ?” asked 
the young teacher. “She said they are too big and crooked,” 
almost sobbed the little fellow winking away the tears that he 
was too proud to let fall. “Too big,” said the teacher, “ well 
that doesn’t matter so much for this one time. Next time you'll 
make them a little smaller, won’t you? And don’t you think that 
you could stop those letters in your name from running down 
hill? You know they belong to you and they must stand up like 
soldiers. Suppose you have them take hold of hands and keep 
each other up.”” And the two small boys, considering it a huge 
joke to have letters “take hold of hands,” went back to their seats 
with the one answer that always eeted the teacher whenever 
she set a task, a brave “ I'll try.” —Selected. 


» 
A Boy’s Composition on Washington. 


“ George Washington was the father of his country; one day 
he went to his fathers yard and cut down a tree. What are you 
doing asked his father 1 am trying to tell a lie and cannot when 
he grew up he was president and was killed by a man named 
getto, who was jellish of him and the no. 9 engine house was 
draped in black.” , 

¥ 


I like the new JOURNAL very much. 
Greeley, Colorado. 


Has 





How many would the six 


It is excellent. 
Z. X. SNYDER. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. I. 


‘hese pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the ro 
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Early Lessons in Form Expression. 


By GRACE HOOPER, Rice Training School, Boston Mass. 
CYLOR, 


Closely connected with beauty of form, is beauty of color, 
a quality recognized by childhood, almost before any other. 
The infant stretches out his little hands for a brightly colored object, 
when a form lacking that quality has no charm for him, 

To educate the artistic color sense is now our task. 

Our material may consist of colored papers; carefully selected 
worsteds, ribbons, pieces of cloth, silk, etc., and two or three 
glass prisms. : 

The Prismatic or Rainbow Colors.—Hang the glass prisms in 
the windows of the room, where the rays of sunlight falling through 
them is broken into the beautiful pure colors we all know so well. 
What child will not exclaim instantly, ““O see the lovely rain- 
bow!” 

After the sight has become a familiar one, ask anyone to tell 
what colors they see on the wall. The three—red, blue, and 
yellow—will naturally catch the eye first ; then it can be trained to 
find the other three—orange, green, and violet. 

After the colors have all been found, the teacher may hold up a 
piece of red paper and ask, ‘Can we find that color in our rain- 
bow?” Certainly we can. Tell me the name. “ Red” is right. 
This paper matches the red in our rainbow almost perfectly. But 
we often see reds that are not just like this. I will show you 
some. (A variety of wosteds, ribbons, etc., isshown.) Jennie, 
come and pick out our raznbow red. Here is a piece of ribbon; 
James, I will give you a bit of cloth, and Hattie some worsted, all 
of the same lovely color. Now, I will give each one some little 
strips of paper, and you may make a border on the manilla_ paper 
and paste it. 

You may take a bit of paper home and see if you can find some- 
thing which matches it exactly. 

Teach each one of the other colors of the spectrum, after the 
same manner. 

In regard to the papers used it may be said, that Milton Bradley, 
of Springfield, and Prang, of Boston, prepare paper expressly for 
color work, matching, as nearly as it is possible, the prismatic 
colors. 

Arranging the Colors.—Each pupil has six oblong pieces of 
paper on his desk. What are your colors, John? ‘“ The rainbow 
colors, or colors of the spectrum.” 

All look at the spectrum 
on the wall,and place your 
colors in a row, just as 
these are placed,beginning R 
with the red. What fol- 
lows, James? “ Orange.” 
Then, Florence. “ Yellow.” Continue till all are placed. (Fig. 1.) 

To-morrow I shall see if you can arrange the spectrum from 
memory. Where do we seea real rainbow, Julia? “In the sky.” 
Tell the children how it is made and where rainbows are seen, as in 
waterfalls, etc. 
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Second Year.—Form-Study. 


The forms to be studied in the second year. are the guarters of 
Sphere, cylinder and cube, square prism, triangular prism, 
circular plinth, and square plinth—objects like them modeled and 
drawn. 

Arrangements of paper shapes laid and drawn. 

Paper folding and cutting. 

Color continued, 

Material, as before, adapted to objects. 


Quadrisection of Objects. 


Continuing our form study in the second year, we return at 
first to our friend, the sphere. 

Let us make a clay sphere to-day. I am sure you remember 
how to model it ; now let us dzsec¢ it; but before the halves fall 
quite apart, let us bisect it the other way. How many pieces have 
we cut it into? “Four.” What do you think we could call 
them. “ Quarters,” is right ; and we have guadrisected the sphere. 
That is a long word to remember ; but you see it looks a little 
like guarters, “May, can youtell me the whole story about a 
quarter of the sphere.? “It has a broken surface, with three 
faces, one curved, and two plane ; it has three edges, two straight 
wt one curved ; it has three corners; and it will stand, slide, or 
rock,” 

Very well answered, May. That showed that you observed very 

carefully. Well, let us took at the shape of 
the plane faces. Have we seen this shape be- 
fore? “No,I think not.” Each take a paper 
circle and fold it, as you cut the sphere into 
four quarters ; and what do you see? “We 
have the same shape as the face of the quar- 
ter.” Yes,and it is called a guadrant, (Fig.2.) 

What is a quadrant, Charles ? 


—— “ Quarter of a circle.” 


Tear the circle into quadrants. Let us take the pencils, and 
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make one on paper. Place it on the paper and mark round it first. 
Now place it beside the paper and see if you can make one simply 
by /ooking at your copy. 
John has made the straight 
edges of different length; 
is that right? ‘No; they 
are the same.” (Fig. 3.) 

I will show you on the 
board how Marion’s looks, 
What is the fault? “Where 
the two straight edges meet 
should be a right angle.” , . _ 
All try it ever so many times, and see if you can make it exactly 
like the copy. —" 

Can any one think of an object in shape of a quadrant: 
think the bracket in the corner looks like it.” Yes, and if you can 
find anything else at home tell me to-morrow. Apples may be 
modeled and cut into quarters, (Fig. 4-) 











Arrangement, 


Further practice with quadrants may be had by laying them for 
borders, or a degign round center, and drawing the result. (Fig. 5.) 











The pupils can supply the “shapes for this exercise by cutting 
them out for themselves. 








Quarters of Cylinder and Cube. 


The guadrisection of cylinder and cube may be treated in the 
same way as that of the sphere. The parts being studied in re- 
gard to their form, faces, etc., and drawn. 


| . 
A Boy’s Way. 


The next time a teacher feels it a duty to preach a sermon be- 
cause some small boy has done harm in throwing a stone or a 
snowball, let her read this before announcing her text : 


“It is a boy’s way to jump down the steps and go to the gate, hang on fora 
moment, make a few sounds with his voice such as nobody but a boy can make 
and no other live thing would make if it could. The sounds don’t mean any- 
thing; he makes them because—well, because he is a boy. As if he had sud- 
denly thought of something to do he bangs the gate open and rushes down the 
middle of the street yelling like a young Indian. But he has not thought of 
something todo. He has simply done that because he couldn't think of any- 
thing to do and must do something. Then he picks upa stone and throws it 
at a dog and cringes and feels sorry if it hits the mark, for he doesn’t want to 
_ the dog. He throws the stone because he and the dog and the stone are 
there, 


After all, you see it is not an ethical question at all. 
only because he was a boy. 


It was 
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Washington. 


(The following exercise can be made very picturesque by selecting among the 
youngest children, ten who are very nearly of the same height Each child 
should wear a long white apron, and a mob cap made of blue muslin. Each of 
the letters in the word Wasnincton should be twelve inches and painted 
red. Each child has one letter hung around her neck, and in the right turn 
steps on the platform and speaks, all the children together spelling the word 
Washington.) 

(First little girl steps upon the platform, stands in the center 
while she repeats her sentence, and when thrsugh steps to the end.) 

W. We celebrate Washington’s birthday because he was a 
brave and good man, and because he did so much for his country. 

(Second child advances, stands in the center to speak and 
then moves on to the side of the first child. Al follow this plan 
till the name of Washington is completed.) 

A. George Washington was born in Virginia in 1793. The 
house is not standing now, but a stone with his uame on it marks 
the place. 

S. When he was thirteen years old he wrote out a great many 
papers, and rules to help him’ in his education. 

H. He was so wise and just that his school-mates often 
called upon him to settle their disputes. 
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I, His favorite games were military ones. At school he 
divided his playmates into two armies which he named the French 
and American. He took command of the American side, and 
used corn-stalks for muskets. Then he would fight the mzke- 
believe battle with great fury. 

N. When Washington was nineteen years old he was given 
charge of real soldiers. 

G. Atthe beginning of the Revolutionary war, he was chosen 
commander-in-chief of the army. 

T. During the eight years of the war he bravely and faithfully 
served his country. 

O. Then he returned to his home at Mount Vernon, Virginia 
a place where he loved to live quietly and comfortably. 

N. His country did not want to give him up, however, so 
they chose him for the first president of the United States, and 
this position he held for eight years. 

(The simplicity of the language and brief remarks, make this 
exercise of special use to the primary children. But the repre- 
sentation is so pretty that it may be enlarged upon for an inter- 
mediate or grammar grade by introducing longer speeches and 
recitations that are to the point.) 





Washington’s Birthday. 


AN EXERCISE FOR PRIMARY GRADE, 


1, SONG—“ America” (first stanza.) (School.) 
2. ‘‘RECITATION.—“ Washington's Birthday.” 


(By a small boy.) 





Once last winter, | was playing 
With my dog out in the street, 

We were having fun together, 
Racing to see who could beat. 


From the houses all around us 
Lovely flags were hanging out. 
Jip and I could not help wond'ring 

What it all could be about. 


By and by we heard some music, 
First, it sounded far away ; 

When it turned around our corner, 
Jip and I soon stopped our play. 


And we stood quite still and watched them 
Till no more they could be seen ; 

Then we hurried home to mamma 
To find out what it could mean. 


Mamma looked down kindly on me: 
“Don’t you know my little son 

That to-day we keep the birthday 
Of our brave George Washington. 


“ Long ago, in our own country, 
When men struggled for the right, 

It was Washington who led them 
Through the thickest of the fight. 


“ But at last the war was ended, 
And the victory was won ; 
Then a president was needed, 
So they chose George Washington. 


“And to-day we keep his birthday ; 
Let us each remember well 

That his bravery and wisdom 
Saved the land in which we dwell,” 


3. (A Short Sketch of Washington's Childhood.) 
(By the teacher.) 


(Bring in the hatchet incident.) 
4. RECITATION.—“ The Truthful Boy.” 
(By a small boy.) 


“ Once there was a little boy 
With curly hair and pleasant eye: 
A boy who always told the truth, 
And never, never told a lie. 


« All who knew him loved him much, 
Because he always told the truth’; ° 

And every day as he grew up 
"Twas said, ‘ There goes an honest youth. 


so 


5. RECITATION. (School.) 
“Don’t tell a lie, dear children, 
No matter what you do, 
Own up and be a hero 
Right honest, brave, and true.” 


6, RECITATION.—“ Old Father Time.” (By a doy.) 


I’m Old Father Time, 
As old as can be ; 

I always have lived, 
(That's reason you see.) 


1 only could stay, 
Some stories I'd tell ° 
Of things that I’ve seen 
In this land where you dwell. 


But I cannot remain 
And so, when I go, 


I should like to remain, 
But I really can’t stay, : 
For Old Father Time I will send you my daughters ; 
Must go on his way. They will tell what they know. 
7. TABLEAU.—Old Father Time and His Daughters. 
(This tableau represents Old Father Time sending his daugh- 
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ters, the months, to tell some stories connected with Washington’s 
life and the Revolution. ; 

Old Father Time’s costume consists of a gray wig, full beard 
and acloak. The months are costumed to represent the seasons 
to which they belong. Father Time, in the tableau, appears to 
be speaking, while the months are grouped around him in listen- 
ing attitudes.) 

8, RECITATION.—“ The Months,” 

(Twelve girls.) 
ALL.— Old Father Time sent us, 
Would you like us to stay 
And tell you the things 
That he told us to say? 


JANUARY.—I’'m January, 
First month of the year. 
A week after Christmas 
I always appear. 


Once I was coming, 
I heard a great roar ; 
*Twas just as the battle 
Of Trenton was o’er. 


Not very long after 
I heard a big gun ; 
They said ’twas the battle 
At Princeton begun. 


FEBRUARY.—January’s gone, 

February's here, 

See! I am the smallest 
Month of all the year. 

Little though I am, 
I am*proud, you see. 

For I bring the birthday 
Of Washington with me. 


MARCH.—You all have heard of Boston, 
And it may be that you know 
About what happened there, one March, 
A long, long time ago. 


The British men in Boston 
Tried to keep our men away ; 
But, of course, they couldn't do it, 
Weren't smart enough, I say. 


APRIL,—I shall bring to you the story 
Of the men of Lexington ; 
How they hurried to the battle 
- When they heard the “ minute gun,’ 


I will tell you too of Concord, 
How the Red Coats ran away, 
Frightened by a little army 
Not half so large as they. 


May.—A long time since, 
In the month of May, 
A fleet was anchored 
In Charleston bay. 


They thought they’d drive 
Our army away ; 

But they found our men 
Had come to stay. 


JUNE.—June is called the month of roses 
Now she comes with flowers so gay, 
In her turn to tell the story 
Of one long and dreadful day. 


All day long the people waited 
For the tidings good or ill 

That should tell them of the battle, 
Who had won on Bunker Hill. 


With sad hearts they heard the story 
How the British twice gave way ; 

Then came back in larger numbers 
And, in triumph, won the day. 


JuLY.—Do you know why we keep 
The Fourth of July? 
If you don’t know the reason 
I'll just tell you why. 


It all was about 

“‘ Independence,” it seems ; 
That’s a very long word, 

But you know what it means, 


AuGusT.—At Bennington’s great battle 
I heard the general say, 

“My Mollie Stark’s a widow 
Unless we win to-day.” 


“What does he mean?” I wondered. 
Can he really mean to say, 

If his men lose the battle 
He'll want to die to-day ? 
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But his soldiers didn’t want it 
To be that way, I guess; 

For they said, ‘ We'll beat the British, 
And they fought their very best. 


SEPTEMBER.—The story that I bring you 
Is neither bright nor glad ; 
Perhaps I should not tell it, 
Because it is so sad. 


I tell of Arnold's treason ; 
Tis a sad, sad thing to know 
That he turned against his country 
And went over to the foe. 


OcTOBER.—April told of war’s beginning 
I shall tell you of its close; 
How our men at Yorktown’s battle 
Won a victory o’er their foes. 


When the people heard the story 
Everyone was very glad, 

For the thought of war and killing 
Often made them very sad. 


NOVEMBER,—The war is over; soldiers, 
Come, put away your guns; 
My! won't your dear old mothers 
Be glad to see their sons ? 


And won't the wives and children, 
Who have been so long alone, 
Be almost wild with gladness, 
When they know you're coming home ? 


DECEMBER,—1’m the last of all the year, 
Soon the New Year will be here 
But, before I go away 
I have something sad to say. 


One December, long ago 

An angel came and whispered low 
To Washington. She said, “ 1 come 
To take you with me to my home.” 


9.—A Lesson on the American Flag. 
(By the teacher.) 


(Aim of Lesson—To teach patriotism. To teach significance 
of ouremblem. P/an.—lIllustrate love of country by the story of 
Dom Pedro, Bring out the idea that, if a person loves his coun- 
try, he will love any memento or symbol of it. Tell the children 
what the stars and stripes represent in our flag. Lead them to 
see that, since these represent states, the flag is the symbol of our 
country. Therefore, if a man loves his country, he will love its 
emblem, the flag.) 


10, EXERCISE.“ The American Flag,” 


(Three girls. Fourth year.) 
ALL.—We wear to-day the colors, 
To which our men were true; 
Long may they wave above us, 
The red, the white, the blue. 


RED.—Bright as the rays of morning, 
When comes the dawn’s first gleam, 
Within our much-loved banner 
The crimson bars are seen. 


WHITE.—Pure as the snowflakes falling 
Or early morning light, 
Among the bars of crimson 
Appear the bars of white. 


BLUE.—Bright as the sky at evening 
When gleam the stars of night, 
The blue within our banner 
Enfolds the stars of white. 


ALL.—And the red, white, and blue 
Forever ‘‘ shall wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 


(This exercise requires that each child shall wear a sash of tissue 
paper of the appropriate color. The sash may be worn over the 
right shoulder and tied at the waist under the left arm.) 


11, SINGING, (School.) 


Three cheers for the red, white, and blue, 
Three cheers fcr the red, white, and blue, 
The Union, the Union forever, 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue. 
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(Repeat this stanza. 
they sing.) 


12, ACROSTIC.— Washington. 


Let the children wave handkerchiefs as 


(Ten children.) 


(Each child is supplied with a white star, on which is a gilt let- 
ter. The stars are turned so that the letters are not visible to the 
audience. As each child recites, the star is.turned and held up.) 


W is for Warren, a soldier brave and bold. 

A is for General Arnold, a traitor, I am told. 

§ is General Schuyler always foremost in the fight. 
Hi is for John Hancock, who stood firm for the right. 
§ is independence, for which our soldiers fought. 

N New York, a city, for which both armies sought. 
C is General Greene, a soldier of renown. 

T it stands for Trenton, an old historic town. 

O is for “Old Putnam,” Washington’s firm friend. 
WN is for the Nation, they both fought to defend. 


(The children stand for a moment and then repeat)--“ First in 
peace ; first in war; first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


13. TABLEAU.—“ Strewing Flowers in Washington's Path.” 


(This tableau represents four little girls, dressed in white, strew- 
ing flowers in Washington’s way. Paper flowers may be used, 
and if for any reason white is undesirable, the teacher may use 
her own preference in the matter of costumes.) 


14. SINGING.—“ America ” (second stanza). (School.) 





THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON AT MOUNT VERNON. 


Our Flag. 
(Recitation for a boy. He holds a flag in his hands.) 


Oh, flag of a resclute nation, 
Oh, flag of the strong and free, 

The cherished of true-hearted millions, 
We hallow thy colors three ! 

Three proud, floating emblems of glory, 
Our guide for the coming time ; 

The red, white, and blue, in their beauty, 
Love gives them a meaning sublime. 


Thy red is the deep crimson life-stream, 
Which flowed on the battle-plain, 

Redeeming our land from oppression, 
And leaving no-servile stain. 

Thy white is a proud people’s honor, 
Kept spotless and clear as light ; 

A pledge of unfaltering: justice, 
A symbol of truth and right. 


Thy blue is our nation’s endurance, 
And points to the blue above ; 
The limitless measureless azure, 
A type of our Father’s love. 
Thy stars are God's witness of blessing, 
And smile at the foeman’s frown ; 
They sparkle and gleam in their splendor, 
Bright gems in the great world’s crown. 
—Montgomery. 
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Comparison of Washington and Napoleon. 


(This may suggest a debate for the older boys who have read 
or studied the events of the liyes of the two greatest generals of the 
world.) 

Washington was not, like Bonaparte, of a race which surpasses 
the stature of humanity. He was not placed in a vast theater. 
He was not pitted against the most skilful generals and the 
mightiest monarchs of his age. He did not rush from Memphis 
to Vienna, from Cadiz to Moscow. He defended himself with a 
handful of fellow-citizens in an unhistoric land, in a narrow circle 
of domestic firesides. He did not fight battles which recalled 
the triumphs of Arbela and Pharsalia. He did not overturn thrones 
to construct others from their ruins. 

Something of reserve and repose surrounds the movements of 
Washington. He acted with deliberation. It is as if he felt him- 
self charged with the liberty of the future and feared to compro- 
mise its interests. It was not his own destiny that weighed upon 
this hero—it was the destiny of his country. He did not allow 
himself to trifle with what was not his. But from this deep 
humility what a light breaks forth! Seek the forests where shone 
the sword of Washington. Whatdoyoufind? A place of tombs? 
No, a world! Washington has left the United States as a trophy 
on his battle-field. 

The Republic of Washington endures. The Empire of Bona- 
parte has perished. Washington and Bonaparte both sprang from 
the bosom of Democracy. Both were sons of Liberty. The one 
was faithful to her. The other betrayed her. —Ofen Sesame. 


» 


The tomb of Washington is 
a few hundred yards from his 
home at Mount Vernon, Va., 
near a wooded ravine. An 
effort was once made to se- 
cure the removal of the body 
to the crypt of the capitol at 
Washington, but the represen- 
tatives of the family refused. 
Mount Vernon is on the Poto- 
mac river seventeen miles 
from Washington. The man- 
sion is built of wood, two stor- 
ies high, and is a typical,South 
ern home, with a high piazza 
in front of the house. It was 
built in 1743 by Washingtonés 
brother who called it Mount 
Vernon after Admiral Vernon 
under whom he served in the 
British army. The rooms con- 
tain many objects of historical 
interest. The library was de- 
signed by Washington him- 
self. 

The grounds have been pur- 
chased by the Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon Association, who hold 
the place in trust as a place 
of public interest. 


> 
A Boy’s Protest. 
By RUTH DAVENPORT, Boston, Mass. 
(A recitation for a small boy holding a pasteboard hatchet.) 
Oh dear, what a racket 
All about that hatchet ! 

I wish they would stop all their noise ! 
Some folks who write papers 
Would rub out all capers, 

And prosy stuff give to us boys. 

It takes all the courage 
From boys that are my age 

To be told such stories are fibs, 
When we have been trying 
To keep from all lying 

Ever since we were out of bibs. 
They would have us receive 
All that ‘Hey can believe 

As all that is honest and true, 
But I know boys to-day 
Who do not run away 

When mischief they've happened to do. 
And I'm still believing 
The story’s old reading 

As the one on which to rely. 

And spite of the clamor 
My hero I'll honor 
As the boy who could not tell a we. 
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The Educational Field. 





Mrs. Wiggin was born in Philadelphia, and educated in New 
England. The sternness of the Puritanic ancestors was toned 
down by a keen appreciation of humor, that has descended upon 
this lady as a peal action to herself and to all who come in con- 
tact with her through her books or a personal acquaintance. The 
reverse side of the Tncet sense of humor is an appreciation of the 
minor strain in life; and to the possession of this happy combin- 
ation Mrs. Wiggin owes much of her power with children. 


She studied the kindergarten methods in California for a year 
under Emma Marvedel,formerly from Washington. She then taught 
a year in the Santa Barbara college, and was among the first 
pioneers and organizers of kindergarten. movement in California, 
which owed its- beginning to a visit from Felix Adler. Joining 
forces with Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of California, they have accom- 
plished a remarkable work with the poor children of San Francisco 
and along the Pacific coast. Fifty-six other schools of a similar 
nature sprang from the Silver street kindergarten, established by 
these energetic, large-hearted women. 


Some time after Mrs. Wiggin’s first literary venture in the S/, 
Nic holas, “ Half a Dozen Housekeepers,” she wrote “‘ The Story of 
Patsey”’ to raise money for the San Francisco schools. Three 
thousand copies of this book were sold outside of a book «store. 
The “ Birds’ Christmas Carol,” which followed this, was also a 
phenomenal suctess and was written and sold for the same gen- 
erous purpose. The books that followed these, ‘ A Summer in 
a Canon,” and “ Timothy's Quest” greatly increased the popu- 
larity of the author. “The Story Hour” for kindergartens and 
homes is a joint production of Mrs. Wiggin and her sister, Miss 
Nora Smith, who was early identified with the San Francisco 
kindergarten work. In addition to her other acquirements Mrs. 
Wiggin has set to music several of her favorite poems, and issued 
a little book of songs and games called ‘ Kindergarten Chimes.” 
The benefit of the books, into which she has woven lessons of the 
highest ethical nature with more than artistic skill, can never be 
estimated. The striking presentation of the sharp contrasts of the 
child life in poverty and plenty, touched the popular heart, and it 
is to be hoped has opened the abundant purse for uncared for 
children. 


“Patsey”” has been put into raised type for the blind, and the 
“Carol” has carried its pathos, play, and poetry into other coun- 
tries, to be laughed and cried over by grown-up children as well 
as the little ones. A versatility of talent when employed for the 
benefit of neglected children returns a tenfold measure of reward 
to its possessor. 





The New York Kindergarten Association is an organization 
whose purpose is to plant free kindergartens among the neglected 
children of New York city. 

Its officers, with Richard W.Gilder, editor of 7he Century, as presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Grover Cleveland as first of the three lady vice- 
presidents, is made up of men and women whose social and 
intellectual prominence issufficient evidence ofthe lofty aim and 
disinterested character of the organized work. In the two years 
of their existence the association membership has reached four 
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hundred. With the income ofthese fees (single membership 
$3.00, life {membership $100.), and by the aid of occasional 
contributions, three kindergartens, containing about fifty children 
each have been established in New York city, at an average cost 
of $1400.a year. This is but a single drop in the great ocean 
of good which these benevolent workers desireto accomplish 
among the 142,519 children, under five years of age,now living in the 
tenement houses in the city. 

From what source shall the future means come to carry on and 
perfec t the good work, which has attained such growth in other 
cities } 

This problem has confronted the large-hearted, thoughtful 
women who lead inthe management of the association affairs. 
After issuing a call for help that seemed to find no echo among 
the wealthy citizens of New York city, they determined to arouse 
public interest and give an impetus to the work through parlor 
entertainments, that should instruct in the true nature of kinder- 
garten principles while pleasing the cultivated taste. 


For this purpose, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who was tem- 
porarily staying in New York city, was engaged for a series of 
lectures and readings. Mrs. Wiggin from her long experience in 
such work is in perfect sympathy with the main idea of the asso- 
ciation, viz., that to reach the poorest children with a transforming 
influence is to secure the directest means of elevating the parents 
to good citizenship. 

The entertainments have beena success in every way. While 
audiences, necessarily limited to the size of drawing rooms, have 
enjoyed the rare treat of listening to the lectures and readings 
of Mrs. Wiggin, they have learned more of the scope of the 
kindergarten purpose and looked closer at the Froebelian system 
of educating and training children, in its various phases. Finan- 
cially about $700 have been cleared toward the establishment of 
a fourth kindergarten, Mrs. Wiggin generously refusing all com- 
pensation over personal expenses. 

“The Relation of the Kindergarten to Moral Reform,” was 
a treated by Mrs. Wiggin in an afternoon lecture, in the 
spirit of the following quotations : 


“If, in an argument against this cause, you say that the 
moral enthusiasm that seizes upon women and makes them glad 
to spend their lives in the service of childhood in kindergarten 
teaching, is only an outlet for maternal instinct, let us be thankful 
on that ground for the kindergarten, which, more than any other 
agency in the world has developed and is developing the mother- 
heart of humanity.” . “ The kindergarten starts out plainly 
with the assumption that the moral aim in education is the absolute 
one and that all others are purely relative. It says insistently and 
eternally, ‘Do noble things—not dream them all day long.’’ 

; “The kindergarten does not fence off a half hour each 
day for moral culture but keeps it in view every moment of the day. 
It is never obtrusive, for the mental faculties are being addressed 
at the same time, and the body strengthened for its special work.” 
: “Heaven bless the rough translation, heard from a sten- 
torian voice, in a tenement house in San Francisco, when a kin- 
dergartner was threading her way through a dirty little alley. 
“ Clear things from under foot ” pealed out the loud voice, “The 
teacher o’ the &zds guards is coming down the street.’ 

“ More and more ‘monitors’ nave been appointed for the care of 
children, instead of training the ‘inward monitor,’ till we are on the 
point of needing another deluge and a new start.” 


In another lecture, “ Plays of Children,’ Mrs. Wiggin drew the 
contrast between the tone of the true kindergarten plays, and that 
of the current rhymes supposed to introduce the moral element 
into children’s games. In this connection she referred to a“ Tem- 
perance Game” which had been sent her by somebody for her 
work, and though entitled “Don’t use Tobacco” was by some 
curious fatality sung to the air “ It was my last Cigar.” She main- 
tained that “kindergarten plays taught a child love of beauty, 
wisdom, and purity, unconsciously ; pointed no lesson but aroused 
the higher natures of the children.” She illustrated these songs 
at the piano, rendering them with the charm of a true childlike 
spirit, and transporting her audience into the very heart of the 
kindergarten circle. The beaming faces and hearty applause of 
the appreciative audience showed how thoroughly they had entered 
into the spisit of the imaginary plays of the little children whose 
“faces were not always clean and oftentimes too pinched to be 
merry.” Mrs. Wiggin closed this talk with an invocation to one 
of these little'ones. “Thou hast come more lately from Thence 
than have I. I have perhaps, learned more of this world’s wisdom 
than hast thou. But thou hast come more lately from Thence. 
Share thy treasure with me.” 

The following are some of the unpublished songs sung by Mrs. 
Wiggin on this occasion, which she had composed and set to 
music. They are entitled “THE GARDEN SONG.” 

One can almost see the listless eyes of the poor, shut-in cit 
children grow rounder and brighter as they are taught through 
these songs the natural order of the nature-life they are starving 
for : rain, sunshine, buried seeds, flowers and bees gathering honey 
from their fragrant heart. Every link in the chain has a mora 


lesson for the children, which they absorb all unconsciously, 
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Rain Song. 
Beating the clover, 
Under and over ; 
Tossing it thither, 
Flinging it hither— 
This is the way the rain behaves. 


Pelting the garden, 
Begging no pardon, 
Though all the roses 
Fall on,their noses— 

This is the way the rain behaves. 


Splashing and dashing, 
Merry drops clashing ; 
Then the tree shaking, 
Leaving them quaking— 
This is the way the rain behaves. 


Sunshine Song. 


Welcome, O sunny beam! glittering and gay, 

Now you have chased the rain, swiftly away ; 

Opened the dewey flowers, waked us from rest, 

Called every sleeping bird up from his nest. 
Welcome, O sunny beam! Welcome, O sunny beam ! 
Welcome, O sunny beam ! Welcome, O sunny beam! 
Welcome! Welcome! sunny beam! 





Slumber Song of the Seeds. 


Little brown seeds are sleeping, 
The snow keeps them warm; 
Cuddled under her mantle 
They’re safe from all harm. 
When March brings his breezes 
And April her rain 

They will stir from their slumber 
They will greet us again. 





Procession of the Flowers. 
Sing, sing, lily bells ring, 
The blossoms are coming to town,— 
Daisies and lilies and daffydowndillies, 
Each in a sweet new gown. 


Sing, sing, lily bells ring, 

The blossoms are coming to town. 
Lilacs and roses and other sweet posies, 
Each in a fresh, new gown. 


Sing, sing, lily bells ring, 

The blossoms are coming to town— 
Pansy and mignionette, marigold, violet, 
Each in a fresh, new gown. 


Bee Song. 
I'ma little busy bee 
Roaming in the clover ; 
Here I go, there I go 
All the meadows over. 
Don’t you hear me singing so? 
Z, Zz, z Zz. 


I’m a little busy bee 

When the day is sunny 

Diving into flower cups, 

Making wax and honey, 

Don’t you hear me humming so? 
H’m, m, m, m, m. 





The Academic and High School Teachers’ Association. of 
Western Massachusetts will hold its tenth annual meeting at 
Westfield, February 5. There will be a symposium on “ English.” 
Principal Chas. H. Howe, Pittsfield, will discuss “ English in the 
High School;"’ Miss Margaret Hill, of Springfield high school, 
will read a paper on “ Aims and Methods of Literature Instruc- 
tion,” and Mr. Byron S. Hurlbut, of Harvard university, will take 
up the college side of “ English.” ‘What are you doing with 
Rhetoricals ?” will be answered by Prin. C.B.Root,of Northampton. 
After the consideration of a ‘Business Course in the High School,” 
and the best ways to “ Cultivate a Scientific Spirit.” Miss Mary A. 
Jordan, of Smith college, will read a paper on “ The Teacher's 
Duty to Self.” 





Mr. Jeremiah Townsend, of school 15, Brooklyn, has been ep- 
point — of the Flatbush, Long’ Island, public school, at a 
$ 


salary of $2,000. 
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Mrs. Harriet L. Packer, founder of the Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn, died Tuesday morning at her home, 2 Grace 
court, in that city, in her 72d year. Her husband, Mr. William S. 
Packer, was one of the founders and trustees of the Brooklyn 
Female Academy, and when this was burned down in 1853, after 
her husband's death, Mrs. Packer donated $65,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new building, and the corporate name of the school was 
changed to that of the Packer Institute. Mrs, Packer lived to see the 
institute become one of the largest and most influential female 
schools in the country. In addition to the original gift to the insti- 
tute, she made other donations from time to time, and her active 
interest in the school as well as in various charitable institutions, 
continued to the close of her life. 


ViIsITOR. ‘ How old are you, Teddy?” 

TEDDY. ‘ Teddy’s four years old.” 

AUNTIE. “Oh, Teddy! Now you know you are five.” 
Teppy. “ Yes, auntie, but I can only count to four.” 


—Harper's Young People. 


New York City. 


Dr. Leipziger, the superintendent of the free lectures for public 
schools in this city, has added Miss Cecile Gohl and Miss Isabel 
F. Hapgood to the list of lecturers. 





A finely illustrated page of the January issue of Harper's 
Bazar gives portraits of prominent men and women connected 
with the Normal college of New York city. There is also a half- 
page representation of “ Morning exercises in the chapel of the 
Normal college” which is always a most interesting sight to the 
visitor. The portraits are, President Hunter, Ex-Commissioner 
William Wood, Miss Merrill, Miss Merrington, and the late Miss 
Wadleigh, the first superintendent of the Normal college. 





The annual meeting of the Conference of Educational Work- 
ers, will be held at Hamilton Hall, Madison Ave. and 49th Street, 
Room 15, Jan. 30, at 2 P. M. Reports will be presented by Miss 
Caroline T. Haven, of the Workingmen’s school, New York city, 
on “ Kindergarten, its Past, Present, and Future”; by Dr. Lang- 
don S. Thompson, Supervisor of Drawing, Jersey City; by Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, Ass’t. Supt. of the New York city ede. on 
“The Present Status of Manual Training in New York City”; 
and by Supt. E. H. Cook, Flushing, L. I., on “ Usual School 
Work.” The annual election of officers will take place. 


The New York Press Club, with members of press clubs 
of other cities, making a party of 115 in number, are onan excursion 
to San Francisco, They lett New York on the 5th and are to re- 
turn on the 31st. The New York Central Railroad tendered them 
five Wagner cars and a dining car for the entire route. The party 
had notable receptions at Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Toledo. They were also met at various other less notable points 
by delegations and all tendering hospitality. One reception, at 
San Francisco, was on a vast scale ; everything that money could 
buy or Western hospitality could think’of was done. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is represented by its business manager, Mr. Jean 
Isidore Charlouis, who holds the very honorable and respected 
place of trustee of the Press Club of this city now planning to 
erect a million dollar edifice. 

The entire trip will cover nearly 10,000 miles made in one suite 
of Wagner cars ; not the slightest accident has occurred up to this 
time, a demonstration of the safety of our railroad system. The 
courtesy of the New York Central Railroad will be long borne 
in mind by this party. 


The Teachers’ Trip. 


I see by a recent letter that information is kindly volunteered to 
teachers planning a European trip. I would like very much to 
make a tour of southern Europe, Spain, and Italy, and possibly 
Palestine and northern Africa. If 1 could join a party interested in 
the old historic towns I would like it. Please tell me what dress 
would be suitable for the voyage, and how many I would need for 
the entire trip. 1 enclose stamp for reply. B. W. R. 

The suggestions so kindly given by Miss Kellogg are appreci- 
ated as “words fitly spoken.” Many teachers of limited means 
would be glad to make a trip abroad if they could do so at a com- 
paratively cheap rate. Where can I procure the Satchel Guide 
mentioned? What do you think of the teachers’ excursions 
where a number of teachers make the trip in a specified time? Do 
you know of any party planned for next summer? M. E, B. 

These trips prove both profitable and pleasant. 

The “Satchel Guide” (last edition) will be furnished by *E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., for $1.50. Questions relating to a trip of the kind 
mentioned above will be answered by Miss Alice M. Kellogg, care 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. Inclose stamp, of course. 
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Important Events, &6c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, 30c. a year. 


Is it Peace or War ? 


THE “ITATA” AFFAIR.—For the past few weeks, ever since 
President Harrison in his annual message to Congress said that 
our relations with Chile would be made the subject of a special 
message, Americans have been asking themselves, Are we to have 
a war with that country or not? In order to understand the situ- 
ation we need to go back to last May when the civil war between 
President Balmaceda and the Congressionalists was raging. The 
latter were short of arms and ammunition, and they sent the 
steamship Itata to San Diego, Cal., to take a cargo of war mate- 
rial that had been ordered from Ilion, N. Y. This would be a 
violation of the neutrality law, requiring that when two powers 
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are at war outside powers shall not aid either side. The nation 
that permits the violation of this law is liable for damages, as 
England was in the case of the Alabama. The U. S. government 
had the [tata detained at San Diego, but she escaped, put to sea, 
took on her cargo, and started for Chile. The Charleston was or- 
dered to pursue her. The chase lasted twenty-five days. When 
the Charleston arrived at Iquique it was announced that the 
Chileans had decided to surrender the Jtata and she was brought 
back to San Diego for trial. 


SPITE AGAINST THE U. S. MINISTER.—In the meantime Balma- 
ceda’s forces met reverses. One place after another fell into the 
hands of the Congressionalists and by the end of August Valpar- 
aiso and Santiago were taken, completing Balmaceda’s overthrow. 
On Sept. 1, Patrick Egan, the American minister, informed the 
state department at Washington of the result of the civil war 
and he was instructed to enter into official relations with the 
victors. About this time unfriendliness toward the United States 
began to be noticed. It was thought by some it might be due to 
resentment on account of the Itata affair. Others said that Min- 
ister Egan had been guilty of gross impropriety by taking sides 
with Balmaceda during the progress of the civil war. He was also 
accused of harboring not only political refugees, but offenders 
against the rights ef persons and property and marching them 
through the streets, under the protection of his government’s flag, 
to places of safety. However this may be, the fury of the Chile- 
ans was aroused against him and several times the American 
legation in Santiago was surrounded by threatening mobs. So 
serious was the state of affairs that the U. S. ship San Francisco 
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was ordered to Valparaiso to re-inforce the Baltimore. Commu- 
nication with the American legation was re-established, and the 
trouble appeared to be at an end. 

THE ATTACK ON THE SAILORS.—But a more serious difficulty 
soon arose. On Oct. 16, a party of sailors in uniform went ashore 
from the Baltimore for pleasure. While in the streets of Val- 
paraiso a Chilean spat in the face of one of the party, who 
promptly knocked him down. A riot ensued in which the Ameri- 
cans were shot, stabbed, and clubbed. It was said thatthe Chilean 
police, instead of defending the Americans, took part in the 
assault. Two of the sailors, Riggin and Turnbull, died of their 
injuries, The United States demanded an apology and reparation, 
and in order not to appear to force matters, time was given for 
an investigation. During its progress it transpired that the gig 
of the Yorktown had been stoned and that other sailors had been 
maltreated in Valparaiso. Week after week passed, however, and 
the Chilean government failed to offer apology, although several 
persons who had taken part in the attack on the sailors were ar- 
rested. To make matters worse, an insulting despatch from Matta, 
a member of the Chilean cabinet, was published. 

PREPARING FOR WAR.—During the controversy there has been 
the greatest activity in the U. S. navy yards at Brooklyn, Charles- 
ton, and other places. Secretary Tracy holding that it was the 
duty of the navy department to be ready for any emergency. 
Every available ship has been concentrated in the South Atlantic 
and South Pacific. The torpedo boat Cushing has been prepared 
for active service and the completion of guns for the ships has 
been hastened, while negotiations have been in progress for secur- 
ing transports. It has been thought that the Chileans have de- 
layed their answer to the demands of the United States in order 
to give time for the completion of their new armored ship the 
Capitan Prat, which is being built by French contractors. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS.—W hile neither 
Congress nor President Harrison have wanted war they have, 
according to reports, considered it preferable to national dishonor. 
Mr. Blaine has been for peace. If war is declared, it will fall on 
Mr. Blount, chairman of the foreign affairs committee of the 
House, to define its causes, necessity, and expediency and the 
motives of those who urge it; also its perils, real object, and 
probable consequences. In case the U. S. began hostilities it 
would be the first time since the government was formed. The U. 
S. has waged three foreign wars —one, aqualified war with France, 
one with Great Britain, and one with Mexico. In each case it 
only recognized that war had been begun by the enemy. In that 
with England Congress declared in 1812 “‘that war be and is here- 
by declared to exist ;’’ and in that with Mexico Congress said in 
1846, ‘‘ whereas war exists with Mexico by the act of Mexico.” 

The Chilean newspapers have lately hinted that the recall of 
Minister Egan would be agreeable to them. They accuse him not 
only of abusing his privileges as American representative, but of 
being mixed up in Balmaceda’s financial schemes. If his recall 
would bring peace it would be an easy way out of the difficulty. 


THE MESSAGE AND CHILE’S REPLY.--On Jan. 25 President Har- 
rison sent his message to Congress giving a detailed account of the 
dispute between this government and Chile, and containing 
Senor Matta’s note, which was insulting to himself, his cabinet, 
and the people of the United states. President Harrison asserts 
that Minister Egan’s conduct has been entirely proper. 

In reply Chile agreed to withdraw Senor Matta’s note and the 
request for the recall of Minister Egan. In addition Chile pro- 
poses to submit the affair of the attack on the American sailors 
to the arbitration of some neutral nation, or to leave it to the de- 
cision of the United States supreme court. 


¥ 


Prominent Topics in Congress. 


During the month of January work in the 52d congress got well 
under way. Attacks on the M’Kinley bill were made by Chairman 
Springer, of the ways and means committee, who introduced a 
bill to make wool free, and his associates, who offered separate 
bills to put salt, lumber, and binding twine and cotton bagging 
respectively on the free list. 

THE PLAN FOR EconoMy.—In the course of a debate early in the 
month Representative Dockery asserted that the surplus was only 
$20,465,142.95, the unpaid appropriations about $65,000,000, and the 
sinking fund default $49,000,000. If these figures are correct Mr. 
Holman’s resolution for economy, which was introduced later, 
came in good time. 


THE SILVER QUESTION.—The House coinage committee took a 
vote on this question which showed that most of the members of 
the committee are in favor of free silver. It is doubtful, however, 
if a free-silver bill passes at this session. Mr. Springer favors the 
holding of an international congress, to consider the question of 
free silver, at Chicago in 1893. 
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Chile and the Chileans. 


The country of Chile has many interesting features—it has 
a remarkably picturesque surface; it has an extensive seacoast ; 
it has an active and energetic population; it has great sources of 
wealth ; it has attained already a considerable advance in civiliza- 
tion, it has a great variety of climate and productions; and it has be- 
come the dreaded power in South America. 

SURFACE.—The Andes mountains form the division between 
Chile and Argentina; they rise to great heights, they push their 
snowy summits into the very clouds; huge mountains may be 
seen at every point, every inhabitant looks on them daily. Acon- 
cagua rises 22,427 feet into the air; there are numerous volcanoes. 
The Andes form an impenetrable barrier on the east ; they can be 
crossed only with difficulty. The journey requires six days, and is 
through narrow defiles. Along the coast and close to it are the 
Cordilleras de la Costa; these come down to the very sea. Only 
in a few places is there room for a town; between the Cordilleras 
and the Andes there is a table land or central plateau of 1,800 
feet in height. This is the valuable and fertile part of Chile. 

SEACOAST.—Chile extends along the Pacific ocean from Peru to 
the Straits of Magellan—a space of over 2,500 miles ; this is more 
extensive than the long Atlantic coast of the United States that 
stretches from Maine to Florida. It is true that the part west of 
Patagonia is worthless unless it contains guano. The Chileans 
have established a station on the straits of Magellan; this is to 
add to their power on the sea. 

POPULATION.—-There are three classes of people. The ruling 
race is pure white, the descendants of the Spanish conquerors of the 
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land. The Araucanians are the original people as the Indians are 
here ; they live mainly on the outskirts, in the wild parts of the 
country ; they join the army and are dreadful fighters, caring little 
for life. The mixed race are called peons; they constitute the 
bulk of the population, and do the work of the country. The 
governing race are proud and arrogant, having kept these Spanish 
traits. They live in style, following the fashion plates; they treat 
the peons like slaves. 

SOURCES OF WEALTH.—In the north there are valuable 
minerals, gold, silver, copper, lead, antimony, cobalt, zinc, nickel, 
iron, bismuth and molybdenum ; also vast quantities of nitrate of 
soda. The mines of nitrate of soda were taken in the war with 
Peru, the desert of Atacoma being found rich in nitrate, guano, and 
silver. Chile got up a war with Peru, beat her, and took away 
this valuable territory. The nitrate of soda is mined mainly by 
the English; hundreds of vessels come there to be loaded; it is 
found in beds from one to ten feet below the surface ; it is blasted 
out, loaded on cars, and taken to the coast. These beds are sup- 
posed to be the bottoms of old salt lakes. The guano beds of 
Chile supply the world. Coal is fourd in abundance. 

CIVILIZATION.— The Christians (the ruling race) are quite highly 
civilized ; they have schools and colleges. A good many Amer- 
ican veachers are employed there at excellent salaries. There are 
many railroads well constructed, with express trains and parlor 
cars; there is a great deal of traveling— the mixed races being a 
restless and roving people; after making a little money, they want 
to go and spend it. 

Santiago the capital, is considered, a handsome city; it lies on 
the great central plateau ; the tall peaks of the Andes are visible 





“ Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume; we may read,and read, 
And read again and still find something new— 
Something to please and something to instruct”? 


Standard and Popu- 
lar Text-Books of 


80 cents 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. - 
Gray’s How Plants Behave. - = 54 cents 
A valuable and highly interesting book for home or school. 


Gray’s Lessons in Botany. - 94 cents 
Gray’s Manual of Botany. - $1.62 


Gray’s Lessons and [lanual. In 


one volume, : - $2.16 


A standard and popular work. Adapted to use in Colleges and 
Schools. 


Gray’s School and Field Botany. 
A Text-Book for High Schools and Academies. 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky 
Mountains. - - - $1.62 


A flora adapted to the mountain section of the United States, to 
the rooth meridian. 


Gray and Coulter’s Text-Book of 
Western Botany. oe $2.16 


Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter's Manual bound in one volume. 


Gray’s Structural Botany. - $2.00 
Goodale’s Physiological Botany. $2.00 


Being Vols. I and II of Gray’s Botanical Text-Book, the Highest 
American authority. 


Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life. 60 cents 


A book for young readers, giving much information in simple 
language. 


$1.80 


Botany 





For Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, Private Students, 
and the General Reader. 


Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. 
Part]. PLantTs - . - 44 cents 
An excellent class book, and a great favorite for family reading 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeksin Botany. $1.00 


Introducing the pupil at once to the study of the plants by means 
of living specimens. 


Wood’s How to Study Plants. $1.00 


The same as the above work, with added chapters on Physiologi- 
cal and Systematic Botany. 


Wood’s Lessons in Botany. - 


Wood’s American Botanist and 


Florist. Pag Be om $1.75 


Both works recently revised by Prof. O. R. Willis. Remarkably 
well adapted to class instruction and private study. 


Wood’s Descriptive Botany. - $1.25 
Being the flora only of the American Botanist and Florist. 


Wood’s New Class-Book of Botany. $2.50 


A standard work of great merit for the students’ library. 
Youmans’s First Book in Botany. 64 cents 
Youmans’s Descriptive Botany. $1.20 


Laying the foundation fora knowledge of Botany by a regular 
study of the plants themselves. 


Bentley’s Physiological Botany. $1.20 
Adapted to American Schools as a sequel to Youmans’s Descrip- 
tive Botany. 


gO cents. 


Special Edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany for Tourists and Botanists in field work. 


In answer to many requests from botanists, the publishers print a special edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany on thin, tough paper. 
It is bound in full ‘eather, with limp sides, cut flush. It is intended for the satchel, and will stand rough usage. Price, $2.00. 


For full descriptions of these books send for Section 15 of our Descriptive List. This section describes all the best text-books of 
Botany published in this country, books that are adapted to every grade of botany study from the elementary class to the high school, 
academy and college. It will be sent free. Specially favorable terms are given for the first introduction of any of our Botanical 


Text-Books. Correspondence is cordially invited. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


American Book Company. 


See first page. Please mention SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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from every street. In this town, as in all in Chile, there is a central 
square or plaza where the people promenade ; here the life of the 
place can be studied. There are horse cars rolling back, and forth 
and the conductors are young women. There are many fine resi- 
dences ; the peons, however, live in hovels made of sun-dried 
bricks (called adobe). The houses are low, for earthquakes are 
common. The religion of the whites is Roman Catholic; the 
peons attend the churches, but believe in many superstitions de- 
rived from their ancestors. Valparaiso isa busy port; English is 
much spoken here. 

PRODUCTIONS.—The central plateau has productions of all kinds 
—inthe north, oranges, lemons, figs ; in the south (remember it is 
colder there), flax, corn, wheat, barley, grapes, olives, peaches, in 
fact, all kinds of grains and fruits, like the middle states of our 
country; a great deal is exported. Peru and Bolivia depend on 
Chile for cereals; . they are taken even to Europe. The fisheries 
are very important and valuable; the timber supply is enormous, 
the trees being different from ours but just what is needed. 

THE PEOPLE.—The Chileans (proper) while descended from 
the Spanish are very different; the ccol climate has made them 
very vigorous, defiant, and bold. The success they had with 
Peru and Bolivia has made them aggressive; they are afraid 
of nobody. They incorporate into their army the Araucanian 
element, as well as the lower grades of the peons, and these 
turn out to be terrible fighters, caring little whether they are 
killed or not. Travelers tell us these people are strong and full of 
endurance, and that Chile is sure to be the ruling power in South 
America. 


r 


New books. 


It is just as true now as when it was first written that there 
is no royal road to learning, still there is such a thing as educa- 
tional economy, and educators have studied it in the last ten years 
as they have never studied it before. Especially is this true in 
regard to the classics. New methods have been introduced in 
teaching Greek and Latin, and much valuable time thereby saved. 
To make the learning of Latin shorter and easier is the object of 
the books of William R. Harper, Ph.D., president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Isaac B. Burgess, A. M., of the Boston Latin 
school. Some time ago they published the /uductive Latin 
Method ; now they offer the /nductive Latin Primer, intended 
for younger pupils than the earlier book. The authors recognize 
the correspondences between English and Latin grammar and 
endeavor to make these similarities apparent to the pupil, and for 
those whose English education has been neglected a brief, though 
comprehensive treatise on the grammar of our language has been 
included. Among the other characteristics of the book are the 
reduction of formal grammar to a minimum, no reference to 
grammar in the early lessons, the prominence given to conversa- 
tion on the text, numerous illustrations including maps, plans, 
and pictures, etc. The words of the sentence are thoroughly 
studied; then “notes” and observations” are considered ; after- 
ward translating is done from one language to the other, and 
lastly, the words are again brought before the attention in “ Top- 
ics for Study.” By this time the grammar, the pronunciation, 
and the significance of the words are thoroughly impressed on the 
memory. It will be seen that the method is based on sound ped- 
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agogical principles. The book will be in great demand among 
teachers of Latin. (American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago.) 


George E, Gay has compiled a Dr// Book in English of which 
he says in his preface: “ The teacher who has decided on a prior? 
grounds that bad forms of English should never be presented to 
the pupil for his consideration, will not examine this book. The 
author, accordingly, addresses himself to those teachers who rec- 
ognize the fact that their pupils use many incorrect forms of ex- 
pression, in both spoken and written English, and who have 
learned by long experience that the only way to make the vices 
of language hateful is to place them side by side with their con- 
contrasting virtues.” The book is designed for the use of pupils 
who have previously learned the substance of the rules it con- 
tains. It embraces exercises in correcting errors in spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and grammar and rhetoric, with fig- 
ures indicating the rule that has been violated. The plan that 
has been pursued by the author has been to study and illustrate 
the rules until the pupils understand their application. The ex- 
ercises are studied out of the class and corrected in the class un- 
der the eye of the teacher. Then the errors are discussed and 
the names for the corrections given. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
45 cents.) : 


The many youthful readers and admirers of Oliver Optic’s sto- 
ries will be glad to learn that he has started another series, the 
volumes of which will contain stirring adventures and useful in- 
formation. It will be known as the All-over-the-World series 
and the first volume that was recently issued, is entitled 4 J/zss- 
ing Million ; or, The Adventures of Louis Belgrave. The hero 
of the story is a young man of high aims and elevated character. 
Though he may do “ big things,” he will not lead his sympathiz- 
ing reader astray; and his noble and steadfast devotion to his 
mother is certainly worthy of imitation in the abstract. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


A brief, simple history of England in one volume, entitled 
Short History of England, by E.S. Kirkland, recently made its 
appearance. One must be acquainted with the main facts of 
English history in order to understand our own. The young stu- 
dent could not make a better beginning in the study than by tak- 
ing up such a volume as this in which the main facts stand out in 
relief, unencumbered by unimportant details. The style is clear 
and flowing. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


MANUAL TRAINING. A geatleman with practical experience 1n chip- 

ping. filing and use of lathe. Salary, $1000. 
ATHEMATICS, A college graduate, polite and dignified, for a well known 

private school. Salary, $700 and home. 

MATHEMATICS AND GERMAN. A young College graduate for a boys’ 
school, able to conduct Conversational German classes, $500, and home. 

HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, A Yale or Harvard Man, strong in Latin 
and Greek. Near N Y- re Personal interview required. Salary, $1000. 

HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT. A College Woman for mathematics and 
science, ies. 

ie AR ASSISTANT. Near New York City, Two normal graduates 
at once, $375. 

NORM L SCHOOL ASSISTANT. In New England. $250, and home. 
Normal graduate required. 

Other positions open, Write full particulars about yourself and your needs 
New blanks now ready. Address with stamp H. S. Kellogg, manager of 
New York EducationalBureau, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 


EDITION OF 1892. 


JUST OUT. 


READY-REFERENCE 
CYCLOP/AEDIA 
in the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
It has been THOROUGHLY REVISED TO 
SEPTEMBER, i89i— 


in some departments even later. Some of its fea- 
ures are: 


THE 
BEST 


Latest Census of all Cowntries. New State 
Maps made for this edition ; ali Maps Revised 
to November 1891. New Colored Plates. 
thousands of Cross-References connecting col- 
lateral topics; valuable Bibliography, latest 


statistics and progress in contemporaneous History, Politics, Geography, Theology, Biography, Education, etc. 


Circulars describing special features mailed free. 


SOLD FOR CASH OR ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, $#838%mzk%% 753 and 7559Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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‘BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Louis Agassiz. 


His Life and Letters. By ELizapetuH C. AGAS- 
siz. With Portraits and [ilustrations. Sixth 
Edition, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


Autobiography. Diary and Correspondence, 
with a chapter on his Anti-Slavery work by 
Rev. SAMUtL MAY. Edited and Supplemented 
by Edward Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel 
Portrait. 7Zhird Edition. Crown, $8v0, $1.50. 


Richard Henry Dana. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. With Portraits. 
Taird Edition. 2 vols., crown 8yvo, $4.00. 


Dorothea Lynde Dix. 


By FRANCIS TIFFANY, With a stee! Portrait. 
Sevnth Edition. Crown 8yo, $1.50, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By JAMES ExLr1oT CABoT. With Portrait. Sixth 
a 2 vols., crown 8vo, $3.50; half calf, 
$6.00, 


Emerson in Concord. 


By EpwaArRD W. EmeERsoN. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 


With extracts from his Journals and Correspon- 
dence. By SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. With seven 
Portraits and other illustrations. New edition, 
arranged in chronological order. 3 volumes, 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Bayard Taylor. 


Life and Letters. By MARIE HANSEN-TAYLOR 
and Horace E.Scupper. With Portraits and 
illustrations. 2 vols,, crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00; 
half calf, $6.50. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By JoHn T. MORSE, 
Jr. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
CasoT LODGE. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von HoLst. 


ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. Wm. @G. 
SUMNER. 


JOHN RANDOLPG. By HenRY ADAMS. 

JAMES MONROE, By Pres. D. C. GILMAN. 

spessae JEFFERSON’ By Joun T. MORSE, 
"x 


By HENRY 


DANIEL WEBSTER By Henry CAsor LODGE. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. By JOHN AUSTIN 
STEVENS. 

JAMES MADISON. 
GRAY. 

JOHN ADAMS. By JoHN T. Morse, Jr. 

JOHN MARSHALL. By ALLAN B. MAGRUDER. 

SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 

THOMAS H, BENTON, By THEODORE ROOSE- 


VELT. 

HENRY CLAY. By CARL SCHURZ. (2 vols.) 
PATRICK HENRY. By Moszs Coir 'l'YLer. 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. By EDWARD M. 

SHEPARD. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 

RoOSEVELT. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. By H. C. Lopat. 

(2 vols.) 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

MorRSsE, Jr. 

JOHN JAY. By GeorGe PELLEW. 
LEWIS CASS. By A.C. MCLAUGHLIN. 

“ The series is doing an immense service to the 
reading public and to the cause of history in bring- 
ing forth adequate though brief records of the 
lives of eminent men of whom the general know- 
ledge has become vague, erroneous or traditional.” 
—New York Times, . 


Each volume 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


By SypNEY HOWARD 


By THEODORE 


By Jonun T. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. Boston. 





BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHEL- 
SEA, ANDOVER, MASS., MANCHESTER, N. H., MERI- 
DEN, CONN., BROOKLYN, N.Y., CHARLESTON, S.C., 


and hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country are using 


Bradbury & Emery’s Academic Algebra 


with the most satisfactory results. The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying 
evidences of its success, and testimonials to its merits as a text-book, 


Sample Copy sent for 50 Cents. 


Correspondence solicited, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS, 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

[he Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use ot Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorsts in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each Normal, Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in‘itselt, 
but also in its relations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPSIPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


BEST BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 


IN NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES 
THE YEAR ROUND. 


AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. The text by 
Professor George L. Goodale, of the Botanic Gardens, 
at Cambridge, and the 51 perfect colored plates by 
Isaac Sp e. The most sumptuous of flower books. 

Quarto. Cloth. In box, $15.0v. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN BOTANY. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Julius Wilhelm Behrens by 
Rev. A. B. Hervey. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 


MANUAL OF THE MOSSES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. With six fine copper plates illus- 
trating the genera. By Leo Lesquereux and Thos. P 
James. 8vo. Cloth. $4.00. 


BOTANICAL MICRO-CHEMISTRY. n 
introduction to the study of Vegetable Histology, for 
the use of students. By V. A. Poulsen. Translated 
by Prof. William Trelease. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


SPIDERS. Their structure and habits. ae | J. 
H. Emerton. Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 1.50 


LIMESTONES ANP MARBLES. Their his- 

tory and uses. By S. N. Burnham. Illustrated by 48 
eo colored plates. Large 8vo. Cloth. Uncut. 
U0. 











REGISTRATION FREE. 
Dr. William T. Harris's ‘Course of Pro- 
fessional Reading for Home Study and 
Reading Clubs,” free. Write for particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE, 
TONES IN NATURE, ART, 
CO TEnATURE. An entirely new wrok | “°° D. APPLETON & CO., 
ahi 6 eT eS Sn ae Jewels oF oraa- 1, 3, & 5 Bonn Street, New Yor. 


mental stones. With especial reference to eur 
American gems. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 


HANDBOOK OF INVERTEBRATE ZO- 
OLOGY. For laboratories and seaside work. 
By Prof. W. K. Brooks, Ph.D. Illustrated with 20 
entirely new cuts, from drawings by the author. 
8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 


A VISIT TO CEYLON. By Ernst Haeckel. 
An interesting account of the author's visit to India 
and the Island of Ceylon in 1881. Translated by Clara 
Bell. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


LIFE ON THE SEA;sHORE ; OR, ANIMALS 
OF OUR COASTS AND BAYS. With illus- 
trations and descriptions. By James H. Emerton. 
i2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 





Full catalogue free on application. For sale by jirst- 
class booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the publisher, 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 
18 Arcu Srreer, BOSTON. 








Subscribers are specially requested to 
write to advertisers about what is adver- 


tised, and always to mention Tak Scooo.| DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO., 


JOURNAL. 
—MANUFACTURERS OF— 





A STUDY IN PEDAGOGY, jonny. vincenr. 


A rare book for teachers, 12mo., bound in fancy cloth, gilt back, retail price, 60 cents. 
1 have a few copies of this splendid work ani as long as the present supply lasts will send a copy 


postpaid on receipt of 35 cents. 


School Libraries supplied with any book at special rates. 
M. W. JONES, Bookseller, 23 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


BUNTING FLAGS 


34 & 35 South St., New York City. 





Price lists and illustrated catalogues furnished 
upon application, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have calls for mee td authorities as follows 
to enter on work at once : 


(1) German in High School, native preferred ; 
$1000. 

(5) Teacher of Guitar, Zither, etc. ; $600— 
$1000. 


(12) Man for Commercial Dept.; 8700. Another 
$450. Both in High Schools. 


(18) Literature for Baptist College; $1800. 
)15) Principalship of Academy in S. C. ; $90. 
(16) High School Assistant, Elocution; $1000. 
17) Mathematic College ; $1000. 

(18) President. Small College. 

(19) Music and Latin, Tenn. 


(0) Commercial Department Military Acad” 
emy ; 00. 


(21) Latin and Greek in Academy in Penn, 
$700. 





The numbers that have been dropped are of positions 
which have been filled by us or otherwise. 


The above are not hearsay vacancies such as are 
furnished by many agencies ; but they come to us direct 
Srom authorities and we have been asked to recommend 
teachers soon. 

In writing us send full set of testimonials, and we 
may be able to recommend yu for one of these places, 
or for new places coming in, at once without the delay 
of correspondence. 


Address, 





LADIES: 
We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 


(7) High School Assist. for Illinois, $75 per month. Botany, Phy- 
siology, and Rhetoric. 


(11) Vocalist for church choir—Congregational Church in the North, 
(183) Lady for intermediate work in Colo. $75 per month. 
(21) High School Assistant, Dakota; $75 or above. 

(28) Primary teacher for Dakota, $650. 

(27) Art in Western College. 

(28) Latin and Mathematics, Southern College. 

(29) Grammar Grade, Minn. $55. 

(30) Instructor Music, Mo. Man or Lady. 

(831) Drawing and Music, Public School, Mich. 

(32) Ladies’ College, for sale at $1000. Cost $3000 

(33) Elocution State Normal, $1000. 

(84) Music and Latin, College in Ky. 

(35) Grammar Grade, Ill., $55. 

(836) Model Teacher, State Normal, $900. 

(36) Latin, teacher, High School, California, $1000. 

(87) High School Asst., German and Geometry, in Ind., $50. 
(88) Elocution, College Man or Lady. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





TH E FISK TEACHERS’ 
RETT O. FISK & CO., Proprieto 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE PiGENOY MANUAL, FREE. 
New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring ‘St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg., Portland, Ore 


7 Tremont Pi., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P!., 


AGENCIES. TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Possign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 


402 Richardson 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and | Address. 
those wishing a change at an 


increased salary should 





B. 
thane Hotel B’id’g.) 


- a rong Families, and Churches. Circulars 

choice schools carefully recommended to 

+ Selling and renting of schoo) property, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


RUGGLES & CoO, 150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City 
Room C, 237 Vine Street. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 


situations. 

Send stamp for Application Form. 
W. A. CHOATE & CU., Props , 
H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 


TEACHERS |” ARE (NTRODUCED | 


TO SCHOO: - 


AGENCY, 
Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 
No charge to School Officers 


24 STATE ST., 
ALBANY, N.Y. 





Ri BAEWER. 
N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 














WANTED: 
ae ,000. Prof. of Geology, 
Director of Music one's 
raining ~~~ in State Normal (lady) 
These vacancies are for '92-98, but Fs, be Wiel t soon. ay A 


c. J. ALBERT, M's’ r. The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Prof. of Science in Western Colle “ 
$2,000. Lady Prin. of EI ge 
in City High School, 

Eastern College, $1, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su~ 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 


Sonu, § Prof. ot Pedagogy, 
1,200. by, of Science 
0. . of Chemistry in 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


and Governesses forevery department of instruc~ 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTOR, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


Boston. 
arts of the United States. Teachers 








TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR, 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE leads all the rest. 

THE NATIONAL LEA 

THE NATIONA 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Board: 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating _seemassonty througneut 
each state in the Union, renders s: 
bers by planning and managing t eir canvass. 

You can have duplicate registration in ali other State Bureaus 
of the League by enrolling in 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau. 


Emon L. MONROE, Manager, 


23 Union Square, New York. 





Keeps track of the BEST 

AMERICAN TEACHERS in all branches 
SCH OOL NO FEE forenrollment. Blanks 
for stamp. P, V. HUYSSOON, 

BUREAU 2 W. 14th St,, New York. 


CONCEDED FACTS: 


GUE covers the whole field. 
AL LEAGUE is used by the best eee. 


+ assistance to its mem- 





For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address et Co-cpenaey Association, 70 
Dearbo; Manager. 





Cexsackie, New York. 





“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


D, japrer. 
NEW YORK CITY.” 


Box 1969 





Better Positions 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Esta can usually be secured b: Bret clase teachers through 
blished 1865. th he NEW YO ORK EDUCATIONAL BUREA 
8 East 14TH STREET, i ee A steady demand for capa’ ar tt and College 


gradaates, in all departments. Our facilities are un- 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


uall Do not wait till too late! New blanks and 
testimonials. Write fully toH.S KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. Established 1888. 


| ESTABLISHED IN 
188 





Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 








Send stamp for blanks to 





How to 
H M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. Memorize 
30 Cent j 
Postpaid. M uSIC. 


EQevanr & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
~The STANDARD INSTITU: ION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Ess COURSE, SHORTHAND, BD gt ad ENGLISH COURSE. 


Busi 
elegant f full page engravings, mailed FR 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publishers, 
243 Broadway, New York. 


Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large pages. 3 
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